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No. 1956. 
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Price Fourpence. 











ARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION of 


1855.—Notice is hereby given that all demands for space 
should be sent in by intending Exhibitors immediately, or at least 
on Ist August. 
By order, 
H. C. OWEN, Capt. R. E. 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
13th July, 1854. 











OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

The Educational Exhibition is now open daily from 9 a.m. till 
dusk, at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. : 

The following days and hours are appointed for Lectures and 
Conversational Meetings at St. Martin's Hall, in connexion with 
this Exhibition :—Every successive Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, till “6th August, at 5 and 8 p.m.: every successive Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, till {4th August, at 3 p.m. 

The following are the arrangements for the ensuing week :— 
17th, Monday, at 5, Mr. Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S.,‘‘ On the Relation 
of the Science of Botany to other Branches of Knowledge.” No. 
Sofascries, L.—at 8, Rev. F. Tench, “ On Good and Bad Delivery 
in Reading.” L. 19th, Wednesday, at 3, Mr. Horace Grant, “ On 
Writing.” 20th, Thursday, at 3, Professor Rymer Jones, F.R.S., 
“On Modern Discoveries by the Microscope.” 21st, Friday, at 5, 
Mr. Williamson, F.R.S., “On the Relation of Chemistry and 
Physics to other Branches of Knowledge.” No. 2 of a series, L.— 
at 8, Dr. Carpenter, F.RS. L. 22nd, Saturday, at 5, Mr. T. 
Huxley, F.R.S., “On the Relations of Physiological Science to 
other Branches of Knowledge.” No. 4 of a series, L. 

The following is the scale of Prices of Admission, including the 
Lectures and Discussions :— s. da. 


Season Tickets . . . . . 10 0 
For the month of July or August. « 6 
For one week . . . . . 26 
Single admission 


. . ° ° - O06 
By order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, 14th July, 1854. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 

Square.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy will CLOSE 

upon Saturday, the 22nd instant.—Admission (from 8 till 7 o’clock) 
One Shilling. Catalogues One * hilling. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 

from Ten to Six. Admission ls., Catalogue Gd. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. J 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 4.x. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 














WILL CLOSE ON THE 22xp INST. 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS 1N WATER 


COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till dusk.—Admit- 


tance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J.JENKINS, Secretary. 


FRENCH SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, 
__No. 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade.—This 
Exhibition will finally CLOSE on Saturday, the:22nd instant. 
Admittance One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence. Open from 10 to 
6 o'clock daily. 








Patnox.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
E-OPENING of the ROYAL POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTION.—Under Entirely New Management.— 

Mr. J. H. PEPPER, the Resident Director, begs leave to inform 

the Public that the Institution having undergone great ALTERA- 

TIONS and IMPROVEMENTS is again open to Visitors. Among 

the Most Prominent of the New Facts in Science which will be 

Tortured on by Mr. Pepper are Mons. Duboscz's Splendid Experi- 
nts in Optics with the Electric Light. 

Lectures by Dr. Bachhoffner on the Plurality of Worlds, illus- 
trated by Astronomical Diagrams. - Courses of Lectures are being 
arranged for the I:dustrial Classes, who will be admitted on ad- 
Yantageous terms.—A Photographic Gallery for taking Portraits, 
and for Teaching the Art, is now open, under the direction of Mr. 

tt. The Chemical Laboratory is open for Pupils and Analyses. 
The Oxy-hydrogen Microscope and objects will be explained. 

A new Series of Dissolving Views—after Turner—illustrating the 
Scenery on the banks of the River Loire, in France. The Views of 
the Seat of War in the Baltic and the Black Sea will also be shown. 
Demonstrations in Mechanics, and Explanations of Models by Mr. 
Yohns. The Ventilation and the Purification and Combustion of 
the Gas have been perfected under Mr, Leslie’s Patents and his 
Personal direction. 

A Band of Music, conducted by Mr. Waud, of the Royal Italian 
Opera. ‘Stalls have been erected in the Theatres which may be re- 
tained the whole day or evenings 

Admission Is. Stalls 2s. Schools and Children under Ten years 
of ase half-price. 

pen daily from Eleven till Five, and every evening except 
Saturday, from Seven till Ten o'clock. 7 meee 


7! + 
[PScounT To scHOOLS AND BOOK- 
Biue SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
the Satan Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 

we Bde allow to all Schoo's and Booksellers Forty Per CENT. 
Tablet on orders - from the List just issued of School Borks and 
amount ssons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
vil aha orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
ie toa allow THIRTY-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
pa Dhecnd Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
cations Bos orders may be given, including both classes of Pubii- 
of Disep OF not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
the aa, but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
tations) ng-Cross Post Office, payable to Vartx and Owzy, Edu- 

Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





A PAINTING BY RAFFAELLE. 
O BE SOLD, A FINE LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING, on Canvas, 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 8} inches, 
by the Divine Raffaelle, the subject being the “ Incredulity of 
Saint Thomas,” a grand display of the Artist’s powers in com- 
position. 

On view, for fourteen days, at Mr. J. CLARKE'S, of Easton, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, where further particulars may be had by 
letter pre-paid. 


(COSISTAL PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT COURT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 
nounce to the Nobility and Gentry, tha* he will, next Saturday, 
perform a series of Compositions on the New Repetition Grand 
Cottage Pianoforte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs, 
Levesque, Edmeades, and Co., of 40, Cheapsid To at 
Three o'Clock. 











MUSIC—GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 
SYNOPSIS of ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
CATALOGUES of MUSICAL WORKS; embracing an Un- 
rivalled Selection of Music of all Classes, from the cheapest to the 
most costly. 


Also, 
PRICE LIST and DRAWINGS of their 
admired PIANOFORTES, for School-Room and Drawing-Room, 
from £23, upwards. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 





‘ Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


OOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE— 


Atherton, by Miss Mitford ; Claude the Colporteur : Progress 
and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore ; De Quincy's Miscellanies ; Curzon’s 
Residence in Armenia; Once upon a Time; Ruskin’s Lectures; 
Lady Lee’s Wid>whood ; Purple Tints from Paris ; Avillion and 
‘other Tales; The Americans at Home; Aubrey, by Mrs. Marsh; 

Gautier’s Constantinople; The Professor, by E. Carlen; Edward 
L Wilies chhby; Haydon’s Autobiography ; Bremer’s Impressions of 
~ Ameren, ...oker's Himatayam Juurnals; Thackeray's English 
Humourists, £6. &e. ‘ 

Country Libraries and Book Societies supplied. 

For prospectuses, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 

Oxford Street. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLII.— 

The latest day for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS in London will be Wednesday, the 19th inst. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 











Just received from Ceylon, pr’ce 1¢s. 6d. cloth, 


RODROMUS FAUNA ZEYLANICA, 
being contributions to the Zoology of Ceylon. By E. F. KE- 
LAART, M.D. Edin., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. &e. 

“This volume is an important addition to zoological literature, 
and the first book of the class that has appeared from the British 
colonial press. High praise is due to Dr. Kelaart, for his honour- 
able labours for the advancement of science, amidst the duties of 
his profession.”—Lirerary Gazette. 

London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECTUS. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


REEK DELECTUS;; or, First Lessons in 
Greek Construing: adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 

Eton Greek Grammar; with Notes on some peculiar passages, and 
a Lexicon Verborum. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A., Editor of 
the “Eton Latin Grammar,” with the Accents and Quantity.— 


KEY to ditto, 4s. 6d. cloth. é 
EDWARDS’ EXEMPLA. GRAECA 
MINORA ; or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English 
into Greek: with a Lexicon ofali the Words, in English and Greek. 
Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
TAYLER’'S ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, IN ENGLISH. 


The RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally translated into 
English. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Eighth Edition, 8vo, reduced to 10s. 6d. cloth (pp. £00) 


CHREVELIUS’ LEXICON in GREEK and 
ENGLISH (Vaipy’s), for the Use of Colleges and Schools ; to 
which is added a copious English and Greek Lexicon. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School. 
*.* Besides the addition of many words, ard a much extended 
variety of meanings, this edition of Schrevelius is adapted to the 
use of Schools, by the insertion, as leading words, of numerous de- 
rivatives, the want of which in other lexicons occasions to the tyro 
much trouble in finding what he seeks. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Whittaker and Co. 





ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
New Edition, l’mo, 4s. cloth lettered, 
HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 


as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally translated into 





Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 
This day, Third Edition, at 3s. 6d. 
‘PaLra ; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*,° Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Gzoncr‘ 
Crveixsuank, only a few Copies rc main. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


N URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE, 
New Edition, Corrected and Revised to 1454, is Now Ready, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


YHE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, with 
Ten Minutes’ Advice about keeping a Banker. By J. W, 

GILBART, F.R.S., Author of ' Logie for the Million,” &c. 

London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





NOTICE. 
HE NEW EDITION of the LIFE of BISHOP 


KEN, by a Layan, is now ready, and may be obtained this 
day at Mupie’s Secect Lisrary, 51’, New Oxford Street 





This day, post 8yo, with frontispiece, price 9s. 
(THE POETRY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
Trans!ated from the French of A. F. RIO. 

“To M. Rio’s charming and eloquent exposition of Christian 

Art I refer with ever-new delight.”"—Mrs. Jameson. 
Lordon: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





Just published, | vol., &vo, price 5s. 


ETTSOMIAN LECTURES on INSANITY; 
delivered before the Medical Society of London. By 

FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., late President of the Society, 

and Editor of the “ Journal of Psychological Medicine.” 

London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


ZAAK WALTON.—The First Five Editions 
cf WALTON’S ANGLER, purchased at the sale of the private 

library of the late Mr. W. Pickering, Bonkseller, Piccadilly, per- 

fectly unique and uniform!y bound in morocco extra, by Bedford, 

price £10, (valued by Mr. Pickering at 50 guineas.) 

M. Coom:s, Bookseller, 141, Regent Street, London. 








Just published, in 1 vol. *)* 199, price 2s. 


GERS TO ENG™ ERD of the Alliance 
with the Men of the Goup Etat. Ry VICTOR SCHOEL- 
CHER. Representative of thea@ple, and Author of the “ History 
of the Crimes of the Second-of December.” 

Trabner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


ERMONS and CHARGE on the HOLY 
COMMUNION. By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. > 





Just published, price Is. 


ITERATURE, ART, and SCIENCE, con- 
sidered as MEANS of ELEVATING the POPULAR MIND: 
an Inaugural Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Lecture 
Courses at the Royal Panopticon, Leicester Square, on Monday, 
June 19th, 1854, by the Rev. G. E. BIBER, LL.D., Ph.D., Director 
of the Literary and Scientific Department of the Institution, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In small Syo, price 3s. 6d. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS; A Series 
of Poems. 
Contents: Advent—Christmas—Lent—Easter— Whitsuntide— 
Althallowtide. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition, revised, of 


UIET MOMENTS: A Four Weeks’ Course 
of THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS, before Evening Prayer 
and at Sunset. By LADY CHARLOTTE-MARIA PEPYS, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
*.* The SECOND SERIES is in the press. 





This day is published, price 4s. 
JRLEMENTS OF PHYSICAL AND CLAS- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising the Geograpby of the 
Ancient World, in so far as it is subservient to the understanding 
of the Classics.) By PROFESSOR PILLANS, of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

‘ “One of the best school books extant on the subject.”—Jons 
BULL. 
Wiliam B'ackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just pullished, in post 8yo, price 12s., cloth, 
(jESMANY from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches 


of German Life from the Decay of the Empire to the Expul- 
sion of the French. By Mrs. AUSTIN. 

“This picture of social manners and public feeling or opinion in 
Germany, from about the termination of the Seven- Years’ War to 
the expulsion of the French in 1814, is c very pleasant and inform- 
ingbo k. * * * In‘ German: from 1760 to 1814’ will be found 
a series of life-like pictures of old-fashioned manners in the early 
part of the period ; an account of the corrupt state German 
courts, »ristocracies, and armies, and of the feelings with which 
the French Revolution was regarded by the middle classes; indi- 
cations of the oppression which the French occupation brought 
upon the country ; and the mannerin which the national character 
of Germany was finally purified and roused by that oppression t 
join almost as one man in the War of Liberation."—8: 








English, with the Notes. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans.- 
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Two Vols, Octavo, with Map of the Author’s Route, Plan of Jerusalem, and other Illustrations, price 30s, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE IN 1851 AND 1852. 


SPECIALLY UNDERTAKEN WITH A VIEW TO THE ELUCIDATION 
OF BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


By C. W. M. VAN DE VELDE, 


LATE LIEUTENANT DUTCH ROYAL NAVY, CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NEW WORKS BY HOPE AND CO. 








WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. 


HE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, con- 
trasted with those of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, and the most 
celebrated Warriors of Ancient and Modern Times. By a Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Officer. Author of ‘‘ Military Memoirs of an 
Infantry Officer,” &c. &e. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Strect. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND and ERAS. 


TIANISM SINCE THE REFORMATION. By the Rey. 
J.R. PRETYMAN, M.A., late Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA. 
Just published, price 5s. 


ICE and its CLIMATE. With Notices of 


the Coast from Genoa to Marseilles,and Observations on 
the Influence of Climate on Pulmonary Consumption. 


Also, just published, price 4s. 6d. 


NOTES on SPAIN. With a Special Account 
of Malaga and its Climate. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Just published, price 1s. 


(CHAPTERS for SCHOOL READING and 
HOME THOUGHTS: A Sequel to the Village School 
Reading Books. By the Author of “ The Village School-Mistress’ 
Assistant.” 

“ The author of this little volume appears animated by a sincere 
desire to impart lessons of pure morality and religion in a kindly 
and unaffected spirit. The ‘Chapters’ are admirably adapted for 
the cottage, and may be read with advantage in the hall. Asa 
book for the school we can cordially recommend it.” - Morxixe 
Post. 


Also, by the same Author, dedicated by permission to the Dean 
of Manchester, 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READING- 


BOOK, price 10d., and the VILLAGE SCHOOL-MISTRESS’ AS- 
SISTANT, price 10d. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., SECOND EDITION of 
PHOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE. 


Addressed to Women. By MARIA G. GREY, and her Sister, 
EMILY SHIRREFF, Authors of “ Passion and Principte,” and 
“ Letters from Spain and Barbary.” 

“A volume distinguished by much good sense and right feeling, 
as well as by considerable knowledge and ability.” — Press. 

“Contains much matter worthy of study and consi¢eration.”— 
Lirgrarny Gazerrz. 


ay Fondon : Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





ays Just published, price 5s. 


y Coa 
(QACRED HISTORY, with a Compendium of 







tine. Edited by the Rev. J. C. CHAMBERS, M.A 


> siastical History) from the Death of Christ to the Reign 
» M.A. 
@s a textbook for instruction.” — Litrrary 


able manual.”—MorxIno ADVERTISER. 


Yon don : Hope ana o 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Ready this day, Second Edition, much improved, price 7s. 6d. 
HIRTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMONS. 


By G. W. BRAMELD, M.A., Oxon, Vicar of East Markham, 
late Curate of Mansfield. 

“Truly spiritual.’—Joux Burt. 

“ Brief, earnest, and forcible.” —Enciisn CHURCHMAN. 

“‘ These discourses are truly what they are termed in the title- 
page—practical. Mr. Brameld does not command belief, he per- 
suades and convinces,”—Cnritic. 

“Sound and impressive, simple, yet eloquent discourses.”— 
Norts Gvarpian. 

“ An able and excellent volume."—NorrincHam Mercrry. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


yuiery SERMONS ON JONAH, AMOS, 
and HOSEA. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A., Lecturer of 
St. John Baptist Church, Coventry; Hebrew Examiner in the 
University of London; and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

“We have been more pleased with these sermons on the above- 
named Prophets, than with any we have yet met with on the Old 
Testament writers.”—Covrten. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of the TAXATION of ENG- 


LAND, with an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Na- 
tional Debt ; to which is now added a Supplement, bringing down 
the Financial information to the present day. By WILLIAM 
TALER, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

“To those who desire information as to the practical working as 
well as the theory of the constitution of England, this book may be 
recommended as a useful supplement to Delolme.”— Literary 
GazerrTe. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 5s. 


THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL of the BLESSED 
GOD: a Series of Parochial Lectures from consecutive Por- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. JOHN 
HAWKSWORTH, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Woore, Salop, and 
Incumbent ofSt. Leonard’s District, attached thereto. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 6s. 


HE LIGHT WHICH LIGHTETH EVERY 


MAN: Sermons. By ALEXANDER R. RUSSELL, late 
Curate at Herstmonceux. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 8s. 


HE HARMONY of the GOSPELS DIS- 

PLAYED, in a Series of Questions and Answers, for the use 

of Heads of Families and of Schools. Edited by a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. 

* Both as a harmony and commentary, we can confidently re- 
commend these volumes. on which the amount of labour expended 
has been very great. The information is exact and accurate, and 
the answers to the various questions confirmed abundantly by 
Scripture references. The work deserves a place in the library of 
the Christian minister, as it condenses the information found in 
many volumes, and may supply important help in the public expo- 
sition of the word of God.”"—Curistiax Times. 

“ Useful, as bringing together the gospel narrative in a suffi- 
ciently di form for ination.” —GvarpIsN. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 











On the 20th July will be published, price 10s. each, handsomely 
and strongly bound in cloth, 
Vol. II. of the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and Vol. II. 
ofthe NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION, of 


M\HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. Illustrated 
with more than Fiye Thousand Wood Engravings. Conducted 
by Cuartes KNieur. 

*,* A Number of the Cyc’opadia is published every Saturday, 
price 6d.; one week a Number of Groorarny,—the next a Number 
of Narvnat History; and a Part, price 2s., on the last day of 
every Month. 





Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, and to be had by order 
of all Booksel and N ad ‘ 





ewsy 
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13, GREat MaRiBorovcE Smapy, 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


SUCCESSORS TO MR, COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis |, 
From numerous Original Sources, including the Private (or. 
respondence of Queen Marguerite with Francis L., de. hy 
MISS FREER. 2 vols. post 8vo, with fine Portraits, engraved 
by Heath. 21s. 
“ This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good wok 
well done. The author is quite equal in power and grace to Mig 
Strickland.”"—Stanparp. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON. 


DENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander 
of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 2%, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My 


MILITARY LIFE. By Colonel LANDMANN, late of th: 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols., 2is. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK- 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byeways, Backwoods, 

and Prairies. Edited by the Author of “ Sam Slick.” 3 yols 

“ The present delightful volumes will not be less popular thu 
any of Judge Haliburton’s previous works.”’—Mornixe Post. 


MISS MITFORD’S DRAMAS- 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Our Village,” ‘‘ Atherton,” &c., in 2 vols., wilh 
Portrait of the Author, &c., price 21s. bound, wiil be ready a 
the 20th instant. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF A CLEVER WOMAN. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. }y 


the Author of “‘ Margaret Mairranp.” 3 vols. 

“ An admirably conceived and well executed tale.”—Jous Bru. 

“We think this one of the most brilliant and successful effors 
that the author has yet achieved.”—MessEencra. 

“In this new novel by the author of ‘Margaret Maitland,’ we 
have the same pleasing pictures of domestic life and feelings sit 
the author's former work, while the time and scene of the tat 
belong to a history in which all Protestants, and Scottish readen 
most of all, ever take deep interest.” —L1rerary Gazette. 


CREWE RISE. By JOHN (. 


JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. : 
“ This is a surprising story. The author has healthy sentimett, 
fine wisdom, and a pleasant pen.” —Grone. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 3; 


the Author of ‘Tur Disciriine or Lirz.’ 2 vols. 

“We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels, and this is, in oat 
judgment, the best of them. The story will produce  delightftl 
impression upon every reader who is capable of appreciating the 
highest order of excellence in works of fiction.” —Post. 


AUBREY. By the Author d 


“ Emitt1a WYNDHAM.” 3 
“ There is both thought and feeling in this book, and the mt! 
of a right-minded purpose is never absent.’’—ExaMINER. 
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PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE 


SPONDENCE. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. oe 
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tions, several letters not before published, and eS a regati 
illustrations. The arrangement of the work, especially 


$ jie 
to the notes and references, is also much improved in me 


Lord Braybrooke has performed his e itorial function 
dustry and judgment. and his name will be hon vurably so 
with a work, the national importance of which is no gener 
recognised by historians.”—LitERaRy Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘History of England, from the Peace of 


Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713- 

1783. By Lord Mahon. Vol. VII., 1780- 

1783. John Murray. 
Lorp Manon hasat length drawn his honour- 
able labours to a close; the present volume 
bringing the history down to the peace of 
Versailles, in 1783. Having already, at 
various times, had occasion to express our 
satisfaction with the work, any formal opinion 
of its merits in its completed state is scarcely 
ealled for. Wecould only repeat our remarks 
in reviewing former volumes, both as regards 
the value of the book and the peculiar talent 
of its author. The time had arrived when a 
good history of England during the eighteenth 
eentury was greatly needed. A vast quantity 
of valuable materials for such a work had been 
gradually accumulating, and some skilful hand 
was required to turn them to profitable use. 
Walpole letters, Washington letters, Gren- 
ville papers, Chatham correspondence, Rock- 
ingham memoirs, and other contributions to 
the knowledge of these times, had been pub- 
lished. Whatever is of most importance in 
all these volumes Lord Mahon has embodied 
in his ‘ History of England, from the Peace 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles,’ which 
will henceforth be the standard work on the 
times to which it relates. Some of the sub- 
jects which it embraces other authors have 
treated with greater detail, but a more com- 
plete and comprehensive narrative of the whole 


a is not to be found. Nor is it likely to 
superseded, even in its earlier portions, by 
the more brilliant narrative of our other living 


English historians. In mere literary attrac- 
tiveness the volumes of Mr. Macaulay ma 
be more conspicuous, but in the solid excel- 
lences of historical composition Lord Mahon’s 
work will not suffer from comparison with any 
other writer of our times. 

The seventh volume commences with a re- 
view of the internal condition of England in 
the beginning of 1780. Various events of 
social and political importance then attracted 
public attention. The opening chapter con- 
tains an account of the rising ferment in the 
nation on the subject of economical reform, 
and the conflict on the question of the undue 
power of the Crown was at its height. Of the 
celebrated debates in Parliament on these 
topics an animated description is given :— 

“Tt was on the 6th of April that the rising jea- 
lousy of the executive power was, both in and out 
of Parliament, most conspicuously shown. There 
was held that afternoon a meeting of the people of 
Westminster, where Fox appeared and delivered 
an harangue, supported by his two friends, the 
Dukes of Portland and of Devonshire. At the 
Tequest of the Middlesex magistrates, and from the 
apprehensions of some popular disturbance, a body 
of troops had been drawn out and kept ready in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster Hall. How 
far from ill founded were those apprehensions was 
abundantly proved by the events in London, only 
& few weeks afterwards. But meanwhile the 
timidity, as it was termed, of the Middlesex magis 

exposed them to most vehement invectives 

from the Opposition chiefs. Burke, in the House 

 Yommons, called them ‘reptiles,’—the mere 

scum of the earth.’ ‘If,’ cried Fox, ‘a set of 

men are to be let loose on the Constitutional meet- 

ings of the people, then all who go to such meet- 
ings must go armed!’ 

“Within the House the business of the day was 

by the presentations of further petitions in 





favour of Economical Reform—petitions so many 
and so large, that, according to the strong ex- 
pression of a contemporary writer, they seemed, 
not so much to cover, as to bury the table. Then 
with the House in Committee, Dunning rose. 
Clearly, boldly, and with the utmost bitterness of 
language, he reviewed the conduct of the Minis- 
ters with regard to Burke’s great measure of re- 
form: at first, he said, that they had received it 
with a show of candour, and a kind of mock appro- 
bation, but had afterwards declared themselves 
fundamentally opposed to every one of its leading 
objects. Other measures of that Session, tending 
to the same end, had been in like manner either 
defeated or eluded. What, then, remains, said 
Dunning, but for the House to bind itself, and 
satisfy the public by putting forth a clear simple 
proposition, and voting the words which he con- 
cluded with moving:—‘ That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.’ 

‘«Sir Fletcher Norton, full of spleen against Lord 
North, eagerly availed himself of the Speaker's 
privilege of speaking in Committee, and strongly 
supported Mr. Dunning’s Resolution. So far did 
his rancour overpower his judgment, that we find 
him insist on a point most unseemly for a Speaker 
to urge—that if Honourable Members should now 
vote the petitions of the people unfounded, he 
wished them much joy of going down to their 
constituents with that opinion. Lord North, in 
reply, spoke with his usual talent, though scarcely 
with his usual temper. He reminded the House, 
as he might with perfect truth, that he had never 
insinuated that his abilities were equal to his post, 
and had constantly declared himself ready to re- 
sign it; but still, he said, he had maintained him- 
self, in spite of the exertions of those who had for- 
merly contended against the rights of the people, 
and who were now pursuing measures likely to 
overturn the Constitution. 

‘*In the course of this arduous debate, a diver- 
sion in favour of the Government was attempted by 
one of its ablest members—the Lord Advocate. 
First, he moved that the Chairman should leave 
the Chair. But that motion, being understood as 
stifling the inquiry, was ill received, and, by per- 
mission of the House, withdrawn. Next, he pro- 
posed to add, as an amendment to the original 
motion, the opening words, ‘it is now necessary 
to declare.’ Fox, as the Opposition leader, 
declared his acquiescence in the suggestion, and 
the motion of Dunning was put to the House in 
that amended form. Still, however, the Lord 
Advocate retained the liberty of voting, and he 
did vote, against the whole motion; while he had 
succeeded in his object, namely, to convert, as far 
as possible, a general averment into a temporary 
declaration, which might, at some future period, be 
retracted or disowned. 

‘‘Mr, Dunning and his friends had certainly 
some considerable instances to allege in support of 
their position. But they wholly overlooked the 
fact, that if, on the one side, the influence of the 
Crown had been augmenting, there was, on the 
other, at least an equal relaxation of its preroga- 
tive. It is laid down as beyond all dispute, by a 
most judicious and impartial historian of our own 
time, that ever since the Revolution, there has been 
a systematic diminution of the reigning prince’s 
control. In all probability, however, such con- 
siderations decided but few votes. Many more 
were swayed by the argument at which the Speaker 
had so unscrupulously glanced, that the Parliament 
was now near closing the sixth year of its existence, 
and must, at no distant period, be dissolved. 
Under these impressions, the Resolution of Dunning 
was carried against the Government by a majority 
of eighteen, the numbers being 233 and 215. It is 
worthy of note that, of all the English county 
members, no more than nine appear in the lists of 
the minority.” 


The anti-popish disturbances, with which 
the name of Lord George Gordon is histori- 
cally associated, for a time diverted attention 





from matters of political reform. In the re- 
view of the proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament after the riots, it is gratifying to 
find, in a professed conservative like Lord 
Mahon, a tone of liberality till lately rare in 
those who take similar views of general 
polities :— 

‘* When on the 19th, according to adjournment, 
the Lords and the Commons met, the business con- 
cerning the late riots was opened by the King in a 
Speech from the Throne. Addresses in reply, 
thanking His Majesty for his parental care and 
concern, were moved and carried in both Houses. 
The Peers, however, had some discussion as to the 
lawfulness of the military measures which had been 
pursued. Then, with his usual air of serene and 
stately dignity, Lord Mansfield rose. He touched 
slightly, but severely, upon the inaction, in the 
first instance, of the executive Government; 
‘which,’ however, he added, ‘it is not my part to 
censure. My Lords, I do not pretend to speak 
from any previous knowledge, for I never was pre- 
sent at any consultation upon the subject, or sum- 
moned to attend, or asked my opinion, or heard the 
reasons which induced the Government to remain 
passive so long and to act at last.’ Here, it is 
said, there was wonder expressed by the by- 
standers, and scornful glances turned to the Trea- 
sury Bench. In another passage there was yet one 
more reflection upon the Civil Power, as liable to 
the charge either of neglect or ‘ native imbecility.’ 
But the main stress ef Lord Mansfield’s speech was 
directed to the question of mere law. ‘I have 
not,’—thus he spoke at the outset—‘I have not 
consulted books ; indeed, I have no books to con- 
sult.’ At this allusion, so gently and so gracefully 
made, to the recent outrage wreaked upon him, the 
assembled Peers, without breaking their reverential 
silence, showed all the sympathy that looks or ges- 
tures could express. Yet they had little cause to 
deplore his loss 6f books, when, as his speech pro- 
ceeded, they found the loss supplied by his me- 
mory’s rich store—when they heard him, with un- 
answerable force, and on strictly legal grounds, 
vindicate the employment of the troops. ‘ His 
Majesty,’ thus did Lord Mansfield conclude, ‘and 
those who have advised him, I repeat it, have acted 
in strict conformity to the Common Law. The 
military have been called in, and very wisely called 
in, not as soldiers, but as citizens. No matter 
whether their coats be red or brown, they were em- 
ployed, not to subvert, but to preserve, the Laws 
and Constitution which we all so highly prize.’ 

‘“When Lord Mansfield sat down, the Address, 
which he supported, and which the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Manchester had in some degree im- 
pugned, was carried, without one dissentient voice. 
Bishop Newton, who was present, records this 
speech as one of the finest ever heard in Parlia- 
ment; and it has ever since been deemed a land- 
mark in that sphere of our Constitutional law. At 
the time, however, its legal doctrines did not 
wholly escape animadversion out of doors; and 
some critics muttered that Lord Mansfield seemed 
to think all the law-books in the country burnt to- 
gether with his own. 

‘In the Commons, next day, the great Protes- 
tant petition was discussed; when the House 
agreed to five Resolutions, which Burke had in 
part prepared, and Lord North corrected. It is 
pleasing to find these two distinguished men, 
estranged on almost every other subject, combined 
on the great principle of religious toleration. There 
was, then, no shrinking from past merits, no sub- 
servience to mob-cries. The Resolutions did in- 
deed deelare that all attempts to seduce the youth 
of this kingdom from the Established Church to 
Popery, were highly criminal according to the laws 
in force, and might be a proper subject of further 
regulation. But they went on to say, in terms no 
less full and explicit, that all endeavours to misre- 
present the Act of 1778, tended to bring dishonour 
on the national character, and to discredit the Pro- 
testant religion. The same spirit of bold adherence 
to the principles, then so far from popular, of 1778, 
will be found to animate the speeches that night, 
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both of Lord North and Mr. Burke. With equal 
courage, and on still broader grounds, was put forth 
the argument of Fox. ‘I am a friend,’ he cried, 
‘to universal toleration, and an enemy to that nar- 
row way of thinking that makes men come to Par- 
liament, not for the removal of some great griev- 
ances felt by them, but to desire Parliament to 
shackle and fetter their fellow-subjects.’” 


On American affairs the narrative of Lord 
Mahon is likely to give rise to some criticism 
on the part of his readers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The controversy with Jared 
Sparks, the editor of the Washington letters, 
is not yet forgotten ; and the following account 
of the conduct of Washington in the affair of 
Major André may lead to some unwelcome 
comments. Great as is our veneration for 
Washington, we cannot but assent to the just- 
ness of Lord Mahon’s temperate strictures on 
this episode in his history. After giving the 
historical details of the whole transaction, and 
describing the attempts made to induce the 
American General to take a more favourable 
view of the prisoner’s position, a critical ex- 
amination of the case is submitted :— 


‘* First, then, had Washington any good ground 
for relying on the judgment of the Court of In- 
quiry? Of whom did that Court consist? As we 
have already seen, of twelve American, and of two 
European field-officers. Now, it must be borne in 
mind that the American Generals, at that time, 
were, for the most part, wholly destitute of the 
advantage of a liberal education. They were men 
drawn from the plough-handle, or from the shop- 
board, at their country’s call. Green himself, the 
President of the tribunal, had been a blacksmith 
hy trade. These humble avocations afford no 
reason why such men might not always do their 
duty as became them in the field ; why they should 
not sometimes acquire and display military skill ; 
why, at the present day, their names should not be 
held in high honour by their countrymen. But 
they do afford a reason, and as it seems to me, a 
strong one, why such men, having no light of 
study to guide them, having never probably so 
much as heard the names of Vattel or Puffendorf, 
could be no fit judges on any nice or doubtful 
point of national law. And by whom had they 
been assisted? By La Fayette, who, though for 
some years a trans-Atlantic General, was still only 
a youth of twenty-three, and who, as he tells us, 
had learnt little or nothing at his college. By 
Steuben, who had undoubtedly great knowledge 
and experience, but who speaking no English, 
while his colleagues spoke no French, was unable 
to discuss any controverted question with them. 

“Tt follows then, that the verdict of such a 
tribunal ought to have no weight in such a case; 
and that Washington, far from relying upon it, 
was bound either to refer the question to such men 
as Knyphausen and Rochambeau, adjoining with 
them perhaps Steuben ; or to ponder and decide it 
for himself. Had he considered it with his usual 
calmness and clear good sense, it seems scarcely 
possible that, with all the circumstances so utterly 
unlike, he should have pronounced the case of 
André to be the same as that of a common spy. 
And waiving for the present the disputed point as 
to the flag of truce, it is clear at all events, that 
when André was arrested, he was travelling under 
the protection of a pass which Arnold, as the com- 
mander of the West Point district, had a right to 
give. The Americans contend that this right was 
forfeited, or rendered of no effect, by Arnold’s 
treacherous designs. Yet how hard to reconcile 
such a distinction with plighted faith and public 
law! How can we draw the line and say at what 
precise point the passes are to grow invalid— 
whether, when the treachery is in progress of exe- 
cution, or when only matured in the mind, or 
when the mind is still wavering upon it? In short, 
how loose and slippery becomes the ground if once 
we forsake the settled principle of recognising the 
safe-conducts granted by adequate authority, if 





once we stray forth in quest of secret motives and 
designs ! 

‘* Tt has, indeed, been asserted that ‘ Wash- 
ington signed the order for André’s death with 
great reluctance; but the army were dissatisfied, 
and demanded the sacrifice.’ This assertion, how- 
ever, rests on no sufficient evidence; and were it 
most fully established, would not relieve the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from his legitimate responsibility. 
Nor can the inflexibility of Washington, in both 
awarding death to André, and denying him the 
last consolation and relief he sought—to die the 
death of a soldier—be vindicated, as I conceive, by 
any supposed necessity, at that time, of a severe 
example. Had Arnold, indeed, or any American 
taking part with Arnold, been in question, that 
motive might, no doubt, have justly carried con- 
siderable weight. But what end could Washing- 
ton hope to effect by even the utmost extremity of 
rigour against André? Let another most gallant 
and accomplished soldier answer for me. ‘Mr. 
Washington,’ says Sir Henry Clinton, in his 
Memoirs, ‘could not be insensible that the ex- 
ample, though ever so terrible and ignominious, 
would never deter a British officer from treading in 
the same steps, whenever the service of his country 
should require his exposing himself to the like 
danger in such a war.’ 

‘*Tt behoves us, no doubt, to ponder reve- 
rently, ere we attempt to cast any censure ona 
man so virtuous as Washington. Yet none of his 
warmest panegyrists can assert, though they some- 
times imply, that his character was wholly fault- 
less ; and here, as it seems to me, we are upon its 
faulty point. He had, as his friends assure us, by 
nature strong and most angry passions; these he 
had curbed and quelled by a resolute exertion of his 
will, but he did not always prevent them from 
hardening into sternness. Of this we may observe 
some indications here and there in his private cor- 
respondence, as, for instance, in the case of the 
suicides at Boston. But such indications are con- 
fined to words, and addressed only to his familiar 
friends. Here, on the contrary, the fault appears 
in action. Here it gave rise to what, unless I 
greatly deceive myself, the intelligent classes of 
his countrymen will, ere long, join ours in ccn- 
demning—the death-warrant of André; certainly 
by far the greatest, and perhaps the only blot in 
his most noble career.” 

Returning to the narrative of political 
events in England, in the account of the elec- 
tion of the Parliament in 1780, we find an 
interesting notice of some names, then new 
to fame, but afterwards conspicuous in the 
annals of the country :— 

‘‘The new Members elected to this Parliament 
numbered 113; several of high promise and of 
coming fame. From Stafford came Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, full of eloquence and genius, and flushed 
with the success of his exceilent compositions on 
the stage. From Hullcame William Wilberforce ; 
a proud name to after times, in itself sufficient to 
prove that office and party are not the sole condi- 
tions of Parliamentary renown. But besides such 
great accessions, there were other new Members, 
of far less fame indeed, yet still of some. Newport, 
in Cornwall, sent Lord Maitland, better known as 
Earl of Lauderdale ; a man of great shrewdness 
and practical ability; at one time the detractor, 
at another the pupil of Burke. Corfe Castle sent 
Henry Bankes ; a model to any one who would be 
an independent country gentleman, a warning to 
any one who would be an historian of Rome. Lord 
Mahon became Member for High Wycombe, on 
the recommendation of Lord Shelburne. Robert 
Smith, afterwards Lord Carrington, began, as 
Member for Nottingham, a Parliamentary career 
of fifty-eight years ; a career of no oratorical pre- 
tensions, but in a high degree conscientious, up- 
right, and benevolent, such as well became the 
kinsman of Wilberforce, and the friend of Pitt. 

‘*Pitt himself was not, in the first instance, re- 
turned to the new Parliament. He had felt a na- 
tural ambition to represent the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and so high did his character stand there, 








that, though barely twenty-one years of age, he 
could contest it with fair prospects of success. He 
had applied to Lord Rockingham for his counte. 
nance and support; but his Lordship civilly de. 
clined it; ‘from the knowledge I have,’ he said, 
‘of several persons who may be candidates’—per. 
sons, no doubt, of the right family connexions 
some nephews or some cousins of the great Whig 
Houses. Pitt was for the time defeated. But 
only a few months afterwards, the accident of a 
double Return afforded him another entrance into 
Parliament. He was chosen for Appleby, at that 
time a close borough, under the control of Sir 
James Lowther. It appears from Pitt's private 
letters that the influence which wrought with Sir 
James on this occasion, was that of Pitt's conten- 
porary and constant friend, the young Duke of 
Rutland, a son of the gallant Granby. 

‘* Buckinghamshire—where the Earldom and es- 
tates of Temple had not long since descended to 
George Grenville, the eldest son of the late Prime 
Minister—sent, as one of its representatives, his 
second son, Thomas Grenville. Never did the 
character of two brothers stand forth in bolder con- 
trast to each other. George, second Earl Temple, 
and subsequently first Marquis of Buckingham, 
steeped, as his own letters show him, in selfishness 
and pride,—Thomas Grenville, a man of the kindest 
heart, of the gentlest and most graceful manners, 
of the most public-spirited intentions. In diplo- 
macy he manifested considerable aptitude, and his 
abilities for public speaking, though seldom exerted, 
were not small. The Duke of Wellington has told 
me, that a speech which he heard Mr. Thomas 
Grenville deliver in 1807, as First Lord ofthe Ad- 
miralty during a few months, and in moving the 
Navy Estimates, was among the best and clearest 
statemerts he remembered. Thus, for high politi- 
cal eminence, Le wanted only larger opportunities, 
and, perhaps, a more stirring spirit of ambition. 
His books—now the pride of the Museum, 
through his own imunificent bequest—were his 
refuge and delight, yet not ‘so as ever 
to abstract him from his friends, Bom 
in 1755, and surviving in the fullest possession 
of his faculties till 1846, he formed, as it were, 
a link between the present and a long past age. 
With the same clear intelligence that had beheld 
the dying flashes of Lord Chatham's eloquence, or 
the last gleams of Lord North’s wit—that had 
scanned with care, from day to day, the busy 
scenes of party contention which ensued—would 
he turn to counsel Mr. Gladstone, and other states- 
men of rising fame, half a century removed from 
the former; nor can any one, even of far subordi- 
nate importance, who was admitted to the high 
privilege of sharing his familiar hours, forget that 
calm and benignant countenance, that voice of 

ordial welcome, or those stores of political wisdom 
Co cheerfully supplied.” 


Of all the public men whose career it falls 
to Lord Mahon to record, Lord Rockingham 
is treated with the greatest unfairness. We 
have had occasion more than once to notice 
this in the course of the history, and are ata 
loss to account for a severity of dislike almost 
amounting to unseemly rancour. Wherever 
his name occurs the Tietevinn seems to lose 
his habitual tone of candour and moderation, 
and attempts to heap obloquy and contempt 
on a statesman on te. So ersonal character 
Burke has recorded the noblest panegyrie, and 
whose public services Macaulay has describe 
with glowing enthusiasm. The motives for 
Lord Mahon’s singularity of judgment on this 
subject may be guessed at ; but it would have 
been well for his own reputation as an impart 
tial historian had he tempered the acerbity of 
his remarks on Lord Rockingham, and, while 
reviewing his position as head of a political 
party, rendered some homage to the public 
services of one of England’s most virtuous 
statesmen and truest patriots. A few form 
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Tacter form no compensation for the asper- 
sions which Lord Mahon has introduced in 
the course of his narrative. Thus, even on 
the same page where he speaks of his ‘high 
character, distinguished by honour and inte- 
grity,’ Lord Rockingham is charged with 
acting under the influence of a mean jealousy 
of Lord Shelburne, when they were brought 
together on the resignation of Lord North. 
This suggestion will be received with the 
sympathy of few readers, and we believe 
that Lord Shelburne’s son, the present Mar- 
uis of Lansdowne, would be the first to 
ieee a belief in the unworthy motives here 
imputed to Lord Rockingham. 

assing from this, the only unpleasant 
oint that has occurred to us in reviewing 

rd Mahon’s work, we conclude our present 
notice with his sketch of the character and 
eloquence of Grattan :— 

“Henry Grattan was born in 1746. His father 
was a lawyer of some note; during many years 
both Recorder of, and Member for, the city of 
Dublin. Young Grattan being designed for the 
same profession, was entered at the Temple. Look- 
ing back in later life to his residence in London, 
he reverts with especial pleasure to the opportunities 
which he enjoyed of hearing Chatham in the House 
of Lords. He has left a vivid description of that 
great orator, and there is one of his remarks, writ- 
ten long after the event, which, considering his own 
control of popular assemblies, and his own influ- 
ence on popular opinion, seems deserving of pecu- 
liar weight. ‘If he (Lord Chatham) had come 
into power in 1777, I think he could have kept 
America. To him it was possible; to Lord North 
it certainly was not.’ 

“From an early age did Grattan apply himself 
to the practice of oratory. But so singular even 
then were his manners, that his landlady in Eng- 
land requested of his friends that he might be 
taken away. For the gentleman, she said, is used 
to walk up and down the garden most of the night, 
talking to himself; and though alone, he is ad- 
dressing some one on all occasions by the name of 
‘Mr. Speaker;’ so that he cannot possibly be in 
his right mind ! 

“On returning to Dublin, Mr. Grattan began 
to practise as a barrister, but met with no great 
success. Success, indeed, by his own account, he 
seems to have neither desired nor deserved. Here 
are his own words to a friend :—‘I am now called 
to the bar without knowledge or ambition in my 
profession. The Four Courts are of all places the 
most disagreeable. My purpose is undetermined 
—mny passion is retreat. I am resolved to gratify 
itat any expense. There is certainly repose, and 
may be an elegance in insignificance.’ 

“In 1775 Grattan entered the Irish House of 
Commons, as Member for the borough of Charle- 
mont, and through the friendship of the Earl of 
that name, At first he was not much distinguished. 
But the opportunity was coming which would give 
his genius full play, and entitle his name for ever 
to the reverent recollection of his countrymen. 
His eloquence may be compared to that of the 
great orator whom he had so often heard and so 
much admired—Lord Chatham. On one point 
indeed they were most unlike. So skilled was 
Chatham in all the graces of action and address, 
that those very graces have sometimes been urged 
against him in reproach. The exact reverse was the 
case with Mr. Grattan. Thusspeaksof him one of his 
contemporaries in his latter days :—‘ Grattan,’ says 
Lord Byron, ‘would have been near it (a great 
orator) but for his Harlequin delivery. . . . 
Curran used to take him off, bowing to the very 
ground, and thanking God he had no peculiarities 

Manner or appearance, in a way irresistibly 
ludicrous,’ But, on the other hand, his eloquence 
had many of those lightning flashes, those vehe- 
ment and empassioned bursts, in which Chatham 

e, Like Chatham, he was wont to dwell on 
great principles far rather than on subordinate 
Like Chatham, he had a spirit alive to 





every call of freedom, and chafing, as though in- 
stinctively, at every form of oppression or wrong. 
There was in him, as in the English statesman, a 
genuine force and fervour, which, as a rushing tor- 
rent, worked out its own way, and which some- 
times with the common herd might bear the name 
of madness. Whenever in debate the occasion was 
greatest, then were Chatham and Grattan greatest 
too; then, fearless of the frowns of power, they 
knew how to embody their bold thoughts in some 
striking phrase which, as a watchword, flew from 
mouth to mouth ; then did their whole age feel the 
impress of their resolute will and glowing words. 

‘Grattan was an Jrishman most truly and 
thoroughly ; an Irishman in heart, in soul, in mind. 
With all the quick talents of his countrymen, he 
had also some of their defects. It is remarkable 
that in the published collection of his speeches the 
very first sentence of the very first harangue con- 
tains a close approach at least t» what we are ac- 
customed to call an ‘Irish bull.’ ‘I have entreated 
your attendance,’ says he, ‘that you might in the 
most public manner deny the claim of the British 
Parliament, and with one voice lift up your hands 
against it!’ There may also be ascribed to him 
soine of that straining at effect--that unwillingness 
to say a plain thing in simple terms—that vehe- 
ment exaggeration both in sentiment and style—by 
which the genius of his countrymen is but too often 
dimmed and marred. Take, as one instance out 
of many, Grattan’s words on the French advance 
upon Moscow: ‘Ambition is omnivorous; it 
feasts on famine, and sheds tons of blood that it 
may starve on ice, in order to commit a robbery 
on desolation.’ Thus his eloquence had, per- 
haps, something of a local tinge, and though thriv- 
ing and luxuriant in its own lend, did not, at least 
in middle life, bear transplantation to our English 
soil. His temper, though warm, was generous and 
manly; he loved, with all his heart, the whole of 
Treland, and not merely one of its parties and 
one of its creeds. To him at least could never be 
ascribed the fault with which so many of bis coun- 
trymen are charged ; that even within the ranks of 
the same party they are prone to backbite and re- 
vile each other. ‘I never knew,’ thus on one 
occasion spoke King Geerge the Third to an emi- 
nent statesman now alive, ‘I never knew one 
Scotchman speak ill of another, unless he had a 
reason for it; but I never knew one Irishman 
speak well of another unless he had a reason for 
6.’ ” 

The general history of England being 
concluded in this volume down to the peace 
of Versailles, Lord Mahon takes up in a 
separate narrative the sketch of British India, 
to which two chapters were devoted in a 
previous part of the work. Of this Indian 
cide and also of a most interesting sketch 
of life and manners in England in the eight- 
eenth century, we reserve our notice for 
another article. 





The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders 
of the Deep Sea. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
A.L.S. Van Voorst. 

To all who have looked with interest upon 

the collection of marine aquatic animals in 

the Zoological Gardens, and observed with 
attention their wondrous development of form 
and function, this book, by an eminent lover 
of Nature’s marvels, will be a delightful and 
welcome companion. Mr. Gosse’s marine 
researches have not been Thade in books, but 
in the sea; his dredge has not been cast amid 
the tomes of a fusty library. He has himself 
dived into the bejewelled palaces which old 

Neptune has so long kept reluctantly under 

lock and key, and we find their treasures set 

before us with a freshness and fidelity which 
afford welcome and instructive lessons to 
naturalists of all ages. It was Mr. Gosse’s 


‘Rambles on the Devonshire Coast,’ and the 
! 





preservation of an aquarium of his own, that 
suggested the exhibition of tanks of marine 
animal life on a larger scale in Regent’s Park; 
and the Zoological Society was fortunate 
enough to enlist the services of Mr. Gosse as 
chief Diver and Dredger. In his former 
book the author scarcely dipped below tide- 
marks, but in the present he has ventured 
into deeper water, and his gleanings illumi- 
nate the pages with a brilliancy that does 
credit alike to author, artist, and printer :— 


‘Early in December, 1852, I put myself into 
communication with the Secretary of the Zoological 
Society, and the result was the transfer of a small 
collection of Zoophytes and Annelides, which I had 
brought up from Ilfracombe, and which I had kept 
for two months in vases in London, —to ore of the 
tanks in the new Fish House just erected in the 
Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park. This little 
collection thus became the nucleus and the com- 
mencement of the Marine Aquarium afterwards 
exhibited there. 

‘*It was in consequence of an engagement to 
supply with marine inhabitants the other tanks 
which the Zoological Society proposed to devote to 
this object that I proceeded again to the coast. 
The prosecution of that employment during the 
months of May, June, and July, in the course of 
which upwards of five thousand specimens of 
animals and plants passed through my hands, made 
me acquainted with many curious facts in their 
economy and habits, and with many interesting 
traits in their history, which are not recorded (so 
far as I am aware) in works of science. 

‘* The facilities for observation thus afforded me 
have been augmented by means of Aquaria of 
various forms and sizes, which I have had made for 
my own private use, and of which I shall have oc- 
casion to speak in the following pages. In them I 
could mark with leisure and precision the manners 
of the creatures that were living at home, yet con- 
stantly under my eye. 

‘*Considering the novelty and curiosity of the 
exhibition thus offered to the public, and the popu- 
larity which it achieved, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to treat of a few of the more prominent objects 
in detail, and of the modes in which they were col- 
lected. We generally feel an interest in knowing 
somewhat of the antecedents of any person or thing 
that strongly attracts our attention ; and in the 
present case more than idle curiosity may be grati- 
fied, since the record of my experiences may be 
useful to others in forming similar collections, either 
for public exhibition or for private study. 

* *% * * * 


‘‘The first thing I always do when I get into a 
new locality, is to walk round to reconnoitre; to 
take a general view of the hunting ground. This 
examination I almost always find necessary to 
make for myself; it is astonishing how little in- 
formation one can get from persons of the greatest 
intelligence and general knowledge, and of a life’s 
familiarity with the place, when we ask them for 
details that they have not had occasion to study. 
The nature of the shore here or there, what sort of 
surface is exposed at low water, how far the sea 
recedes from the cliffs, where tide-pools are to be 
found, where sea-weeds grow most abundantly, — 
these are inquiries which do not seem to demand 
an intimate acquaintance with technical natural 
history to be answered, and yet of the inhabitants 
of any seaport town, not one in a thousand would 
be able to give you satisfaction about them, unless 
you happen to meet witha practical working natu- 
ralist who has searched up the neighbourhood. 
You must use your own eyes. 

“T accordingly took a walk around the shore, 
from the Lookout southward; making my way 
down the sloping cliff, which successive landslips 
have crumbled down and rent into chasms in the 
grassy turf, threatening at no very distant period 
the fall of the pretty cottages above, that already 
stand in perilous proximity to the falling edge. 
The beach below, sweeping round to Belmont Bay, 
is loose shingle, most unpleasant and fatiguing te 
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walk over, and one of the most unproductive to the 


naturalist. Between tide-marks the pebbles are 
washed clean by the surf, but along the line of 
high-water, there is here a broad bank of black sea- 
grass (Zostera), the accumulation of years, perhaps 
ages, rotting into mould, and forming an admirable 
manure. It is indeed used for this purpose, being 
carted away by the farmers when it is sufficiently 
abundant and sufficiently accessible. In the vici- 
nity of Torquay and of Ilfracombe, I had not met 
with this substance in any appreciable quantity ; 
but in Poole Harbour, the scene of my early life, 
T had been familiar enough with it, as its dirty, 
littering banks, like a continuous dunghill, fringe 
the shores ; the refuse of hundreds of acres of the 
grass that grows on the muddy flats of that land- 
locked harbour.” 

The connoisseur must not be dismayed by 
occasional want of success. Here we have 
an interesting excursion, but the harvest was 
poor :— 

‘*T wonder whether others are conscious of a 
feeling which I continually find ; a disposition to 
think that that which is remote must be better than 
that which is near. It prevails in spite of myself; 
in spite of knowledge and reasoning: thus I am 
constantly gazing out with longing eyes on the blue 
cliffs of the receding coast, and saying, half uncon- 
sciously, to myself,—‘I wish I were at the foot of 
those cliffs; what treasures I might find there!’ 
though reflection tells me that the spot where I am 
is of the very same character, and would assume 
the same tantalizing position were I yonder, 

‘‘The majestic mass of Portland, rising out of 
the sea right in front of me, awakened a desire to go 
over and explore its shores ; and as soon as spring- 
tide arrived I made an opportunity to gratify my 
desire, though the day was almost as unpropitious 
as could be, the weather being cold and rainy. 

“‘The zeal of an explorer, however, is not to be 
80 easily quenched ; and, accordingly, accompanied 
by a gentleman of the town, not unknown to zoolo- 
gical science, William Thompson, Esq., I crossed 
the Bay, in one of the steamers that ply daily be- 
tween Weymouth and Portland. 

“The island has but one commodity, stone; and 
that is abundant enough. A massive quay is built 
of huge square blocks, whose weight and form are 
sufficient to ensure their stability; at least I sup- 
pose so, for no trace of cement is visible at the 
joints. Similar blocks are piled on each other, all 
over the wharves and their approaches, so that the 
passengers have to thread long, narrow alleys be- 
tween cyclopean architecture, thinking, as they 
wind along, of the Pyramids, or the ancient temples 
of Thebes. We walked along the shore towards 
the Breakwater, but it was most laborious work, 
and as unproductive as toilsome. The shore is 
formed of loose angular blocks and rolled boulders 
of the same freestone, over which walking is diffi- 
cult and hazardous; and rood after rood we pass, 
without discerning a tuft of sea-weed, except of the 
commonest kinds, and those, as Ulva, Entero- 
morpha, Cladophora, &c., stunted and ill-grown. 
Of course, animals are equally scarce, except such 
as haunt the open sea; for no pools can exist among 
these shifting masses, and besides some two or 
three rock-loving species, as Actinia mesembryan- 
themum, and Trochus umbilicatus, and T. cinera- 
vius, we saw absolutely nothing here, The Trrochi, 
indeed, were unusually fine, and the former species, 
which is generally found with the summit of the 
shell worn away so as to expose the nacre, was 
almost universally perfect and unworn. 

‘* A slanting ledge farther on, dipping down into 
the tide, and well covered with matted Fucus, had 
some narrow fissures, which we examined. In 
these we found the little Shanny (Blennius pholis), 
or Tansy, as it is called here, a fish rarely exceed- 
ing five inches in length, which delights in such re- 
stricted limits; it is remarkable for the variety of 
its colours, scarcely two being found alike; these 
are often pretty, and its brilliant scarlet eyes make 
it attractive. It is one of the most suitable fishes 
for an Aquarium, as it is readily procured, bears 


with a far lower supply of oxygen in its water than 
many others could tolerate for a single day. I 
may have occasion to speak of this little fellow 
again. 

‘* As we saw no probability of finding here any- 
thing that we could not procure any day under the 
Nothe or Byng Cliff, we at length deserted the 
shore, and roamed a little way up the hill. It was 
near the end of April; the Cowslips were shooting 
up their erect yellow tufts in great profusion through 
the short turf, and the air was loaded with their 
sugary fragrance. Where the ground was broken 
the blue Hyacinth was also in blossom; and the 
two elegant flowers mingled their tall, succulent, 
pillar-like stalks in gentle rivalry: both being re- 
markably fine of their kind. The Spinous or Burnet 
Rose (Rosa spinosissima) was just clothing its 
prostrate stems with the young leaves, and giving 
promise of both beauty and sweetness, when these 
fair flowers shall have died away; and the clusters 
of leaves, arranged in dense rosettes, of that caustic 
plant, the Spurge (Zuphorbia Portlandica), were so 
numerous as to be quite characteristic of the place. 

‘The terrestrial Mollusca made up by their pro- 

fusion and variety the paucity of the marine kinds. 
The common Garden Snail (Helix aspersa) was 
scattered by myriads on the heaps of loose stones, 
and on turning over the heaps, they were found as 
thickly lodged in the interior. The more beautiful 
Banded Snail (H. nemoralis) was also common 
and particularly large; indeed there seems some- 
thing in this stony island favourable to the 
development of bulk in its natural history; for 
I observed that many of the plants and animais 
which it yields in common with other places 
had attained more than wonted size. There was 
the Heath Snail (H. ericetorum), a little species 
prettily banded with brown, with a large umbilicus 
perforating the centre of the shell nearly through 
and through ; the Silky Snail (H. sericea)—at least 
I think it was this species, — the shell slightly 
woolly with a surface of short hairs ; and the Stone 
Snail (7. lapicida), with a deep umbilicus, and a 
sharp edge or keel running round each whorl of the 
shell. The name of Lapicida or Stone-cutter, which 
Linneus conferred on this pretty Snail, refers to no 
peculiarity of habit that I am aware of, except that 
of frequenting stony places; though to be sure 
there is no other trade so suitable to an inhabitant 
of Portland, as this of stone hewing, which engages 
the attention of nine-tenths of its human occupants. 
We found it snugly lodged in small cavities on the 
under sides of the loose-lying stones, which, however, 
it was assuredly ipnocent of having excavated. 
One more: the elegant Cyclostome (Cyclostoma 
elegans) was likewise numerous, perhaps the most 
interesting of all. The late warm rains had drawn 
it from its winter quarters, and it was now crawl- 
ing by scores over the twigs and leaves, with its 
spiral shelly operculum carried behind. The mode 
in which this pretty mollusk proceeds is very 
curious: for the under surface of the foot, which is 
long, is divided by a deep fissure into two parallel 
ribbons, which take hold of the twig alternately, 
one portion making good its hold while the other is 
advanced in turn. 
‘* But the rain at length began to come down in 
earnest, and as our scientific zeal had been but 
poorly supported by success, it gave in; and, suc- 
cumbing to the storm, we retreated to the cabin of 
the steamer, which soon disgorged us dripping on 
Weymouth Quay.” 


We must now give our readers an account 
of a dredging trip :— 


‘*Tt was a sweet morning in July, when, Seent 
ona trip down the Bay, we put the dredges on 
board the boat and made sail. A nice little air from 
the westward bellied out the red canvass, and we 
bowled away right before it. The craft in the har- 
bour disappeared ; the houses bordering the wide- 
spread esplanade grew dimmer and dimmer behind 
us, till they were no longer distinguishable, and a 
slender line alone showed where they stood. This 
line at length faded into the general blue distant 
haze, that just said a belt of land was there, and 





handling with impunity, quickly becomes recon- 
ciled to imprisonment, sad will continue healthy 


——S 

‘So memory of past events, as, on tho rapid 
wings of time, we are ever borne farther and 
farther from them, towards the ocean of eternj 
grows dim behind us. How much more faint I fing 
the remembrance in detail of my summer at IIf. 
combe, than it was a few months ago. My visit 
to Jamaica becomes every year more filled with 
hiatuses of recollection, and more and more reduces 
itself to a general hue; lovely and empurpled, in. 
deed, it will ever be, but one in which it requires 
more and more effort to trace sequences and to 
separate adventures ; while of early life how large 
a portion seems (perhaps only seems) consigned to 
absolute oblivion! Yet here and there, along the 
line of retrospective glance, there are points and 
prominences, which seem as if they could never die, 
occurrences which are, as it were, burnt-in on the 
memory, and which the haziness of approximate 
scenes and incidents serves only to place in bolder 
relief: just as an increase of distance often makes 
more conspicuous the mountain peaks, which the 
proximity of a multitude of minor objects concealed 
or obscured. 

‘* Suddenly the wind fails; ruffles up a little, 
then fails again ; another little puff; but all in 
vain. The sea becomes as smooth as a table, as 
glassy as a mirror. There is a dancing, glimmer. 
ing haze all round the horizon, which tells us itis 
all over with us; and the sun looking out of a sky 
unveiled by a cloud, pours down his ire upon our 
heads in the most ferocious manner possible ;—and 
we a couple of leagues from home! I thought of 
the Ancient Mariner :— 

“Down dropped the breeze, the sails dropped down; 

*Twas sad as sad could be; 


And we did speak, only to break 
The silence of the sea.” 


‘* Nothing remained but to unstep the mast, and 
put out the oars. A curious perforated rock was 
not more than a mile or two distant, and we re 
solved to pull in for it, as I had heard of its sin- 
gular appearance. 

‘*On approaching the shore a natural arch of im- 
posing grandeur met the eye. The lofty cliffs of 
white chalk are interrupted for a little space bya 
huge promontory of black rock, cutting across the 
sandy beach, and projecting southward into the sea, 
The western angle of the mass sends off a spur 
which runs parallel with the shore, enclosing a snug 
little cove ; and in the midst of this wall-like pro- 
jection yawns a vast orifice, like an enormous arched 
gate-way leading into the little recess. This per- 
foration is familiarly known as the Barn-door or 
Durdle-door, and is one of the appointed places of 
resort to visitors. JI had the advantage of seeing 
it in that silent solitude which is so congenial to 
the feelings when in the presence of some stupen- 
dous work of Divine power ; no human soul being 
visible far or near, but the old lame and bald 
headed shepherd, who had with much difficulty 
dragged himself down from the elevated downs 
above, and, having left his crutches on the sandy 
beach, was enjoying a bathe in the clear water. 
Even he disappeared, limping up a ravine in the 
precipice, before I could get ashore. 

“Tt was solemn to stand on the angular ledges 
beneath the arch, and gaze up at its magnificent 
span. The height of the vault and the depth of 
the water are sufficient to allow a vessel of consi: 
derable size to pass through, at high tide; butas 
it was now spring-tide and low water, our little 
boat could not safely thrid the bristling rocks that 
studded the passage, especially as there was some 
swell, which, though imperceptible out in the open 
sea, was heavy enough to bulge in{the sides of 
boat against these angular points and ribbed groins. 
We therefore rowed round the end of the wall 
into the little cove, and, making fast against the 
rock, stepped out as comfortably as if it had been 4 
uay. 
. ©The rocky wall is about sixty yards in height, 
and nearly twice as long, from the angle of the 
promontory to its bold and almost perpendicular 
termination. Along the top, which appears nearly 
level, and is said to be a yard or two wide, it 
possible to walk from the shore, and the view 0B 
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common grandeur. Patches of samphire, thrift, 
and other cliffloving plants, are seen adorning 
with verdure and gaiety the angles and dark fis- 
sures of the rock; and various species of sea-fowl, 
among which are the guillemot, the auk, the puf- 
fin, the shag, and one or two kinds of gulls, — 
nestle on the shelves and ledges, and heighten by 
their cries the savage wildness of the scene. 

“Having satiated to some extent my appetite 
for the magnificent, 1 began to peer into the hollows 
and pools of the exposed rock beneath. From the 
overshadowing darkness of the place I expected to 
make a good harvest; but though there were 
many likely cavities, and a good number of 
zoophytes and sea-weeds, I found nothing with 
which I was not familiar before. I therefore set 
out to walk along the beach, beneath the chalk 
cliffs, to a somewhat similar projection of black 
rock, which blocks up the way about a mile off, at a 
place called Bat’s Corner. 

“The walk was fatiguing ; the glare from the 
perpendicular precipice, an unbroken face of white 
chalk reflecting the rays of a July sun, was most 
oppressive to the eyes, soon inducing frontal head- 
ache ; and the loose shingle alternating with looser 
sand afforded no firm hold for the sinking and sliding 
footsteps. My two lads ran before, chasing, with 
great glee, the young gulls, almost fledged, which 
had descended in some unintelligible manner, from 
their nest-ledges up the precipice, but were unable 
to fly. Cutting off their retreat to the water, the 
boys chased them till the poor things sought refuge 
in some corner of the cliff, where of course they 
were easily caught. They brought home two, 
nearly grown, which I believe they kept in their 
gardens for some time. They were probably the 
Lesser Black-backed Gull (Larus fuscus), though, 
ag several species breed about these cliffs, which 
present little difference in their nesting plumage, I 
cannot be certain. 

“A heap of broken rocks, half exposed at lowest 

water, lies off the corner that terminates the beach. 
Itis known to the fishermen by the name of the 
Cow and Calf. These rocks I wished to examine 
for Alge, and found my search not fruitless, The 
species were growing from the broken fragments of 
fallen chalk in considerable abundance, and the 
specimens were particularly well-grown. Among 
them a pretty species was common, which I had 
not observed at Weymouth—Chylocladia ovalis. 
I have compared the ramuli of C. articulata to 
bladders of red wine, set in chains; those of the 
present species are still more like such bladders, 
but more oval, and set in rows along the branches : 
the plant is also taller and more ramified. 
_ “But there were indications of a breeze spring- 
ing up; clouds were forming over the land, and 
drifting to the southward, and ‘ cats’ paws’ here 
and there were ruffling the silvery glaze of the sea 
into a deep blue. We got on board, and by the 
time we had pulled out a couple of hundred yards 
or so, down came a pleasant breeze, cool and fresh, 
from the north-west. The willing lads quickly 
stepped the mast, ran up the main-sail and jib, 
and, giving her a flowing sheet, put her before it ; 
while the water began to ripple off under her 
quarter, with that rustling sound which a boatman 
‘oves to hear, 

“The dredges were quickly down; and while 
they were gathering their various contents, I put 
overboard my Medusa net, to see what the surface 
might produce on such a sweet summer day. No 
Medusze were to be obtained, except one or two 
small specimens of Cydippe pomiformis, a brilliant 
little sphere of jelly, resembling the clearest glass, 
rowed along by ciliary paddles, set in eight rows, 
like the meridians of a globe. But the net came 
m loaded with tiny active creatures, which I saw, 
putting some of them into a glass phial, to be 
the young of some crab in one of the stages of its 
metamorphosis: not in that earliest state which is 
called Zoea, but that secondary condition known 
§ Megalopa. Many of these minute animals I 

rought home, and placed in a vase, where they 
afforded me some entertainment. 

These little creatures were about one-fifth of 


form of a crab, but the abdomen projected like a 
long slender tail bchind, and was armed at the tip 
with fine radiating pencils of hairs. The eyes, 
which were very large, projected on each side, 
being set on thick footstalks; and as they were of 
a brilliant green hue, and very lustrous, they formed 
a conspicuous feature of the little animals. They 
manifested a sensibility to light correspondent to 
this development of the eyes. At night they con- 
gregated on that side of their glass prison which 
was next the candle; and when I transferred the 
light to the opposite side, they immediately scuttled 
across, and crowded up as close to it as possible. 
They would follow the candle round and round the 
glass, shifting as it shifted, and stopping when it 
stopped. They were very nimble in swimming, 
generally keeping near the surface; but died off 
very fast: though the vessel was proportionately 
large, a few only out of some scores survived the 
first night. One or two, however, underwent the 
change into the crab-form, which I was able to 
recognise as belonging to the genus Portunus. 

*T took an interesting fish in a somewhat un- 
usual manner. Before the infant breeze had yet 
broken up the glassy surface of the sea, a small 
object was seen floating ahead, towards which we 
pulled. It proved to be a fine specimen of the 
Sordid Dragonet (Callionymus dracunculus) ; a fish 
which does not usually come to the surface, much 
less float there. It seemed stupified, making not 
the least attempt to escape, as we lifted it with the 
hand-net, and placed it ina pan of water. There, 
however, it seemed in no wise injured, but was as 
lively as so sluggish a fish usually is, playing on the 
bottom of the vessel. What could have caused it 
to lie in the burning rays of the sun, on the top of 
the sea? 

‘‘The dredges yielded me a fair harvest of zoolo- 
gical varieties:—prettily painted Shrimps (Cran- 
gon); graceful Prawns of the genera Palemon, 
Pandalus and Hippolyte ; the tiny Cockle (Cardium 
exiguum) ; two minute Tops (Trochus exiguus, and 
T. striatus); the porcelain-like Natice (NV. Alderi 
and N. monilifera), remarkable for the enormous 
masses of white gelatinous flesh which they pro- 
trude when they crawl, investing and almost con- 
cealing the shell; a few Star-fishes and Urchins ; 
plenty of Ascidia and Botryllide; various An- 
nelides ;—Hermits and Spider-crabs by scores ; 
several specimens of the beautiful Cloak Ane- 
mone (Adamsia maculata); and a few of that 
magnificent species, the Plumose Anemone (A ctinia 
dianthus), as well asthe Parasitic, the Daisy, and 
the Weymouth Anemones (A. parasitica, bellis, and 
clavata). Some of these I have already described ; 
others I shall take occasion to allude to; I will 
here content myself with a notice of one of the 
most gorgeously clad of all the creatures that in- 
habit the deep—the Sea Mouse. 

For Mr. Gosse’s description of the Sea 
Mouse we must refer our readers to the book. 
We had marked many passages for extract, 
but must forbear to quote further. It isa 
charming little volume, and an admirable 
pocket companion for visitors to the sea-side. 





Recollections of My Military Life. By 
Colonel Landmann, late of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Hurst and Blackett. 

Cotonet LanpMANN’s lively ‘ Adventures 

and Recollections,’ published about two years 

since, having excited the curiosity and inte- 
rest of many welcome readers, he has been 
induced to brush up his memory for another 
instalment, and we oa in the volumes before 
us a budget of field aneedotes, bearing on the 
history of the Peninsular war soon after the 
commencement of the present century. The 
old veteran returns to the scenes of his — 
with a marvellous degree of spirit, and pos- 
sesses a faculty for the recollection of inci- 
dents, which, though trifling in_ themselves, 





am inch in length ; they had assumed much of the 





which they occurred. Colonel Landmann 
commences the present series with an account 
of his embarkation for Gibraltar in the Loyal 
Britain transport, in December, 1805. After 
three months’ stay in the fort, we have, 
among other incidents, a ‘ recollection’ of the 
arrival of Sir Sidney Smith :— 


‘* Very soon after this, about the 24th of March, 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith arrived from England 
in the Pompey, of eighty guns, on his way to 
Palermo, and thence to join Admiral Sir 1. T. 
Duckworth. Lieutenant Mercer, of the Royal 
Engineers, having arrived in the Pompey, was 
quartered in an old condemned building opposite 
to my house in South Port. 

‘On the 29th of March I was invited by 
General Fox to meet Sir Sidney at dinner. I 
never was more amused or more delighted; Sir 
Sidney’s details and spirited descriptions of several 
of his very intrepid achievements were highly 
interesting. After dinner, whilst taking coffee, 
had a long conversation with Sir Sidney, who 
mentioned the practicability of throwing small 
shells by rockets to the distance of two thousand 
to two thousand five hundred yards; and I think 
he said he had succeeded in doing so. Be this as 
it may, my late very worthy friend, Sir William 
Congreve, some years afterwards put this mode of 
throwing five-and-a-half inch shells with great pre- 
cision, into full and very effective practice. 

‘ T availed myself of this opportunity to remind 
Sir Sidney of a visit he had paid to the Warren at 
Woolwich, now called the Royal Arsenal, in 1793 
or 1794, and that I had been present at some 
experiment, or something of that kind, which had 
induced him to attend on that occasion; and 
although he could not remember my person, as I 
was much too young to attract his notice, he imme- 
diately recollected the event, and gave me a full 
account of the details, which have, however, now 
totally escaped my memory. Yet time can never 
efface the deep impression he himself made on my 
mind, by his display of the best manner of using a 
dirk or dagger, one of which he wore at the time ; 
and, I believe, that it was at about this period 
that dirks began to be used by the navy on common 
occasions instead of swords. 

‘* Several of the officers of the Artillery and 
Engineers then present at Woolwich, having ex- 
pressed a desire that Sir Sidney should show them 
the manner of using the dirk to which he had 
alluded, he very kindly drew the one he had on, 
and with surprising agility and skill went through 
the exercise of defence and attack, supposing his 
adversary to be armed with a cutlass. 

‘* His attitude was with his right foot advanced, 
his body bent back, and his right arm raised and 
covering his forehead, holding the dagger or dirk, 
which had a strong and broad blade, pointed at his 
antagonist in a position to stab. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘should my opponent cut down at my head, I 
should drop the blade of the dirk along my arm, 
which it should cover up to my elbow; and in that 
position, by a very slight movement, I could guard 
to the left or right, receiving any cut on the blade 
of the dirk; then instantly, before my adversary 
could recover so as to make a second cut, I should 
plunge the dagger into him.’ 

“Thus Sir Sidney went through all the man- 
ceuvres for parrying every cut; and I must admit 
that I was greatly seduced by this display of the 
dirk versus cutlass. Sir Sidney Smith’s figure, his 
activity, the brilliancy of his eye, and his black 
whiskers descending to the bottom of his throat, in 
those days never before seen, gave him an air of 
ferocity surpassing any Algerine and any Arab of 
the desert, which drew forth from every spectator 
the most unequivocal expressions of admiration.” 


A skirmish with the French off the coast 
of Spain Colonel Landmann remembers, and 
relates with much spirit :— 

‘‘ Lord Collingwood then politely said to me, 
‘We are just going to dinner, sir; I shall be happy 
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name, sir?’ I told his Lordship my name. ‘Very 
good—very good, sir;’ and we sat down to dinner. 

‘** According to the usage, the Midshipman of 
the watch—always dressed on board the Ocean with 
blue breeches, white cotton stockings, and full 
gold-laced hat—was invited to dinner. The name 
of this Midshipman was Festing, a brother of my 
worthy friend Lieutenant Festing, of the Royal 
Artillery, who was embarked in the same transport 
as myself. I had often heard of Lord Colling- 
wood’s odd expressions. I, therefore, was upon 
the look-out; but the only thing worthy of being 
repeated was,-on Festing being helped to a plate of 
soup, his Lordship said, ‘I say, youngster, swallow 
up that soup like soap-suds down a sink-hole.’ 

‘* As soon as the dinner was over, I took leave 
of the Admiral and of the General, who smiled as 
T left him, a rather unusual event with his Excel- 
lency, a man of the gravest, sternest, and most 
formalmanners ; indeed, so unbending was Spencer, 
that some five or six years after this period, I met 
him at the table of my worthy and excellent friend 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Dyer, my neigh- 
bour in Clarges-street, of whom I have already had 
occasion to make mention, when Dyer told me, 
Spencer was so stiff and formal, that even his own 
brother did not venture to address him by his 
Christian name, Brent, as brothers are wont to 
practise, but always by his family name and rank 
prefixed. 

‘* Tucker accompanied me to the gangway, and 
cautiously made no allusion to my going on shore, 
but observed, 

‘© «You speak Spanish very well, I believe?’ 

“**O yes, moderately; sufficient for ordinary 
purposes,’ said J. 

**¢ You will find it of great advantage,’ giving 
me a hearty shake of the hand; and with a signifi- 
cant look, said,—‘ We still have three hours’ day- 
light, and a dead calm, pleasant time of it.’ 

“* «Farewell,’ I replied, and away I pushed off, 
direct for the shore, only about three miles distant, 
when I immediately noticed the General and many 
others looking over the side of the ship at my 
movements. As I neared the beach, which is 
shallow, and in some places rocky, I perceived 
there was some surf breaking; but after a little 
shifting, and a good deal of management, we 
accomplished a landing, about a mile and a-half 
from the city. I was met by several gentlemen, 
who advanced in a most friendly manner, holding 
out their arms, and embracing me with marks of 
extraordinary satisfaction; but on discovering I 
could explain myself in the Spanish language, their 
joy and delight were very great. 

‘*T lost no time in ordering the boat to return 
to the transport, and to acquaint Morrison where 
I was, and that I should not return on board so 
long as the tricoloured flags remained hoisted on 
the French ships. Some of the persons I had met 
on the beach were very pressing that I should 
enter a light carriage which had brought them from 
Cadiz, and assured me I should be received with 
every possible attention, and they would provide a 
lodging with them. Upon this, I thanked them 
for their civility, but added, I had come on shore 
for business and not for pleasure, and I begged 
they would enable me to reach one of the forts, or 
any of the gun-boats destined to attack the French 
ship on the following day. 

‘* At this announcement they were overjoyed, 
for they assured me they were totally ignorant of 
the intention of any proceedings of that nature; 
and instantly yielding to my request, they con- 
ducted me in their carriage to Fort Puntalis, where 
the Commandant received me with much civility, 
but added, he could not give me a place in the fort 
without some official authority. One of the gentle- 
men who had brought me to the fort proposed 
setting off with the carriage at full speed to Cadiz, 
to procure the Governor’s order; and just as the 
carriage was about to set off for that purpose, I 
noticed an officer of the Spanish navy, who had 
just landed from his gun-boat, near Puntales, and 
was advancing towards me, attracted by the 
novelty of seeing an English uniform amongst his 
friends outside of the fort. What must have been 





my surprise on holding folded in my arms my 
friend Don Cortasar, whom I had known in 
England some four or five years before, when Cor- 
tasar was a prisoner of war; as he had been cap- 
tured on board the Fama, one of the four frigates 
taken off Cape St. Mary, on their return from 
South America, laden with treasure. My friend 
Cortasar, and all his brother officers, had expe- 
rienced every civility and attention at my house in 
Gosport, in 1803. I was additionally surprised on 
hearing that Don Francisco Carrillo, another of 
the officers of the Fama, was also at Cadiz, and 
both of them at that moment commanding gun- 
boats, preparing for the attack on the French 
ships; Cortasar immediately took me on board his 
gun-boat, and having sent for Carrillo, whose as- 
tonishment at seeing me so unexpectedly cannot 
be described, we passed the evening together on 
humble fare, and at midnight I rolled myself up in 
a Spanish cloak on the deck, and slept soundly. 
Carrillo returned to his boat, but was with us soon 
after daylight, when a messenger and assistant 
arrived from Cadiz, laden with a considerable quan- 
tity of cooked ham, fowls, wine and fruits, as a 
present for me; but I never learnt to whom I was 
indebted for this very kind attention, the messenger 
constantly refusing to disclose the name of the 
gentleman who had employed him. We all three 
sat down to this splendid repast, and had scarcely 
finished, when an officer came in a fast boat, and 
brought Cortasar instructions to hold the boat 
ready for action; and that a red flag at the main 
of the Admiral’s ship in the outer harbour would 
be the signal for commencing business. Very 
punctually, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
much-desired signal was made; and within five 
seconds after, every gun-boat, every gun and 
mortar on shore, had fired at the French ships; 
and, I believe, that in less time than twenty 
seconds every gun on board the French ships had 
returned the compliment. The explosions of the 
guns, mortars, and bursting of shells was, I should 
think, without parallel. In this manner the thun- 
dering of ordnance went on at the rate of two 
hundred to three hundred per minute, until about 
eight o'clock at night, when it was almost totally 
suspended. During about the first two hours from 
the commencement of the action, our boat, the 
San José, seemed to have altogether escaped the 
notice of the enemy; which was somewhat curious, 
for the whole of the gun-boats were judiciously 
scattered, in order to divide the fire from the ships ; 
and in that time we had pointed our twenty-six 
pounder with the calmest deliberation, without 
being recognised by the enemy, for I could not 
say that one shot had been directed at us indi- 
vidually. However, one of the ships at length 
perceived we seemed to have it all our own way, 
and industriously gave us the benefit of her fire. 
Hershot rattled over, some under, some to the right, 
others to the left, but not one came sufficiently near 
our boat, the celebrated San José, to be regardedas a 
narrow escape, leaving us at eight o'clock at night, 
when the firing ceased on all sides, with every rope 
and gear as whole and unhurt as on our going into 
action; and the ships also, notwithstanding the 
enormous expenditure of ammunition, as far as we 
could judge, had suffered but little damage!” 


At the heights of Columbeira Colonel Land- 
mann comes in contact with Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and relates one or two anecdotes of 
the Creat Duke, characteristic of his vigorous 
thought and careful action even in that early 
period of hiscommand. Prior to the advance 
to Torres-Vedras there were several fitful 
examples of the horrors of war, of which our 
author was a painful eye-witness :— 





‘*On returning up the hills by the high road, I 
observed in the woods, at a short distance to my 
right, several peasants about one spot, apparently: 
very busy, and others moving to and fro from that 
place towards other parts of the forest; my curi- 
osity was now excited, and I proceeded to the 
ground on which they seemed to be so earnestly 
engaged, On approaching them I discovered they 





were kindly performing the last offices to the dead: 
a large hole, about twenty feet square and about 
eight feet deep, had been made, into which thirt 
to forty of the natives were carrying the dead 
bodies. 

“‘T felt much pleased and thankful to these people, 
and having given them a Spanish dollar to be 
expended in wine, I hastened away to recover the 
high-road. I had not proceeded many yards when] 
observed a Roman Catholic priest in his canonicals, 
followed by some ten to twenty devout persons, 
most charitably administering the sacrament to all 
the wounded indiscriminately, who, on being 
asked if they were Christians, gave any signs of 
assent. I rejoiced at witnessing an act so purely 
religious and completely disinterested, and gave the 
priest a small sum to be put into the poor box of 
his parish, and which he received with marks of 
great respect, and in return bestowed on me his 
blessing with the sign of the cross. 

‘The reverend father had just imparted this last 
consolation to a poor creature I had noticed before 
with several mortal wounds in his body, and who 
seemed now to be actually in the agonies of death; 
for, although speechless, he writhed and heaved 
dreadfully ; his face and hands severely convulsed, 
T remained, during some seconds, looking on this 
unfortunate being after the priest had departed, 
and I know not why, until my mind was almost 
stupified ; but the priest had not proceeded in 
search of other objects on which to confer his good 
deeds many yards, when I was roused by the 
approach of another small party of peasants, several 
of them carrying drawn swords, and evidently fol 
lowing the steps of the priest. 

“These people held no conversation with each 
other, nor did they express any sentiment, nor did 
they even utter a single word, but with a ferocious 
look, straightly walked up to the dying man before 
me, and without an instant’s pause pierced him 
through the heart two or three times, and followed 
the priest, repeating this work of charity. 

“T shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
which at this sight agitated my whole frame; 
though I was glad that the poor suffering man had 
ceased to feel such agonies as I had witnessed, I 
could have shot the men who had so deliberately 
committed the deed ; it was, no doubt, an act of 
mercy, but it was highly repugnant to my feelings. 

‘The distressing sights I had beheld, particularly 
along the high road, were such, that I resolved on 
endeavouring to avoid a repetition of them by 
making a short cut through the woods, as I knew 
that the road bent away to the right ; I, therefore, 
struck out in that direction, and at random scram- 
bled over some very rough ground with my half 
starved pony, for he had not had a feed, except 
of green food, since the previous day. ‘ 

“T had nearly gained the top, when the voice of 
an Englishman, calling loudly for help, caught my 
ear. I pushed forward, leaving my pony, for it 
would have been hopeless to expect that such an 
animal, or indeed, any other on such ground, could 
have carried me up in time to be of service, 04 
case of so pressing a nature as it evidently was, by 
the repeated cries for help, and then of murder; 
stopped not to fasten my pony, I knew he would 
not run away, and in a few seconds, through the 
under-brush, I saw a woman, one of the British 
nation too, with a large stone in her hand levelling 
a finishing blow at a poor fellow of the 9th or 45th 
Regiment, I do not now recollect to which he 
belonged. 

‘This wretch was at the man’s back, as he sat 
on the ground, having had one of his legs broken 
on the preceding day by a musket shot, and was, 
therefore, quite helpless. My sudden appearance 
for a moment suspended the course of this infern 
creature, and she remained with her hand rais 
grasping a stone as big as both her fists, pausing, 
no doubt, to consider how far my presence oUg it 
to check her murderous views; and during # f 
momentary hesitation, from the opposite side, out o 
the thicket, a man stepped forth, whom I og" 
diately perceived was a private soldier in the 
battalion of the 60th Regiment. bad 

“ His occupation was not doubtful; plunder 
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induced him to straggle from his corps and remain 
in the rear, and I sincerely hoped his cupidity was 
confined to the property of the dead. This man 
was a German, and he also, as well as myself, had 
seen the diabolical intent of the woman before us. 
My hand was still strongly gragping the hilt of my 
sword, which I had half drawn, with a determina- 
tion of stopping by force the further progress of 
this fiend; but the German lost no time in consi- 
dering, he ran up, his rifle half up to his shoulder, 
and without any parley or ceremony, merely mut- 
tering as he sprang upon her, ‘You be no fouman, 
py Got! you be de tifle !’ he put his rifle close to 
her ear, and before I had time to form any clear 
conjecture as to his views, the upper half of her 
head vanished, and was dispersed into atoms 
amongst the bushes, and her body in falling almost 
extended to the wounded soldier. 

“Under any other circumstances, such a sight 
would have filled me with horror ; I, nevertheless, 
here shouted loudly ‘ Bravo!’ with the most ample 
satisfaction ; and whilst I was engaged in giving 
the unfortunate man a drink of wine out of my 
canteen, who informed me that the woman had 
already struck him one desperate blow on the 
shoulder with the stone, because he would not 
submit peacefully to be plundered of every stitch 
he had on, my German was engaged in very de- 
liberately reloading his rifle, and then having care- 
fully untied the woman’s apron, which was richly 
filled with watches, rings, and valuables of all 
kinds, he darted from the spot, and disappeared 
amongst the bushes, casting at me a ferocious 
glance.” 

We must, however, close our notice with 
a characteristic anecdote of the Duke :— 

“Tn the course of a few days after our arrival 
at San-Antonio-de-Tojal, I had the honour of din- 
ing with Sir Arthur Wellesley for the first time, 
and I thought his quarters very good. All I re- 
member of this event is, that the party was small, 
that Sir Arthur wore an air of good spirits, was 
entertaining, talked freely with every one, asked 
me to drink wine with him in a familiar manner, 
and that I passed a very agreeable afternoon. 

“Just about the same time the Duke of Abrantes 
gave a grand public breakfast at Lisbon, to which 
the generals and officers of their respective staffs 
were invited, and at which I was present, General 
hg taking me with him as attached to his 
staff. 


“In the course of the conversation that passed 
betwixt Sir Arthur Wellesley and the French 
Commander-in-Chief during the breakfast in ques- 
tion, the Duke of Abrantes observed to Sir Arthur, 
that on the 21st he had narrowly escaped being 
made a prisoner by one of our Dragoons who had 
closely pursued him, and upon which he had said 
that he would have been a grand prize to the man, 
for he was well worth one thousand guineas on that 
occasion, 

“Junot then went on relating that his orders 
were all set in brilliants, his sword and pistols 
mounted in gold, and of great value; an elegant 
gold repeater set round with jewels; rich gold 
chain, seals, and precious stones ; gold snuff-box 
with brilliants ; his epaulettes, gold spurs, saddle, 
bridle, saddle-cloth, housings, all laced and em- 

roidered ; and, in short, his purse, his sash, his 
horse, &c. &e., these were worth, at least, one 
thousand guineas ; and then proceeded with con- 
siderable self-satisfaction, and raising his voice : 

Ma foi, Sire Artare (Sir Arthur), je valais bien 
nille guinées, ce jour Ia, car j’étois en mon plus- 

u! jour de bataille étant toujours ;’ but hastily 
checking his bombast, went on, ‘c’est-d-dire, ordi- 
hairement jour de féte,’ dropping his voice. 

‘Upon which Sir Arthur, who had not altered 
* single muscle of his face whilst he attended to 
Junot's vanity, replied, or rather cut in with, 

Vul, quelque fois,’ preserving the utmost gravity, 

Without looking to the right or left.” 
_ There is a great deal to interest and amuse 
a the old Colonel’s chit-chat, and we shall 
of to welcome the ‘further extension’ 
ections’ which is promised. 





The Russians in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 
1828 and 1829. From the German of 
Baron Von Moltke, Major in the Prussian 
Service. John Murray. 

England and Russia, comprising the Voyages 
of Tradescant the Elder, Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, and others, to the White Sea, Sc. 
By Dr. J. Hamel. Translated by J. 8. 
Leigh. Bentley. 

Russia and the Russians. By J. W. Cole, 
H.P. 21st Fusileers. Bentley. 


Aut these works possess immediate interest, 
as relating to the history, condition, and re- 
sources of the vast empire with which Eng- 
land is at war. The demand for information 
on every subject connected with Russia has 
been rapidly and fully met, and in the 
volumes before us, as wellas in others already 
noticed in our columns, ample details will be 
found—narrative, descriptive, and statistical. 
The first work in the list is one of highest 
importance as a military account of the cam- 
a of the Danube in the former Russo- 

urkish war, including the sieges of Brailow, 
Varna, Silistria, Shumla, and the passage of 
the Balkan by Marshal Diebitsch. The author, 
the late Baron Moltke, a Major in the Prussian 
service, was dispatched to the Turkish army 
by his own sovereign, at the request of Sultan 
Mahmoud, and served with it throughout the 
campaigns which he describes. Although the 
chief scene of warfare seems at present about 
to be changed, and the repetition of the suc- 
cesses of the Russians on the Danube appears 
impossible, the Baron’s account of the opera- 
tions in 1828-29 will not the less prove in- 
structive to military men, and present many 
points of interest for general readers. Of the 
details of the war little idea can be derived 
from separate extracts, and we therefore pre- 
sent only some of the author’s general remarks 
in reviewing the events of the campaign of 
1829 :— 

‘Tf we look back upon the events of this last 
campaign, we find that operations were again 
delayed till the beginning of May, and that this 
time also the means employed were out of all pro- 
portion to the object to be attained. The whole 
campaign lasted four months. If we deduct the 
sojourn in Adrianople, the operations occupied a 
period of only three months, and consisted of one 
siege, one battle, and one march of somewhat 
under 500 miles. 

‘In this year also the troops stationed for the 
defence of Wallachia against the Turkish hordes 
assembled at Rustchuk and Widdin were very 
insufficient, and General Geismar with his weak 
corps crossed the Danube and acted on the offen- 
sive, 

‘‘Tt was a great advantage to the Russians that 
Varna had been captured during the previous eam- 
paign, and not less was the occupation of Sizeboli 
during thagwinter. The provisioning of the army 
on both sides of the Balkan, by means of the fleet 
in the Black Sea, was thus ensured, 

‘‘But in order to secure a firm basis for his 
operations, General Diebitsch was forced in 1829 
to renew the siege of Silistria, in which he had 
been foiled during the last campaign. It occupied 
one-third of the army during two-thirds of the 
whole campaign (from 17th of May to 13th of 
July, when General Krassowski’s corps joined the 
main army), and the capture of the fortress cost 
the Russians 3000 men. The battle of Kulewtscha 
cost them as many more in about four hours, but 
it destroyed the whole Turkish army, and de- 
cided the campaign. Kulewtscha was the first 
and only occasion during both campaigns on which 
the Russians succeeded in collecting a sufficient 
force for decisive action, and thus ensured success. 
Considering the absolute weakness of the Russian 
army, the merit of its commander was the greater, 


as the junction of the corps of Silistria and Eski- 
Arnautlar, as well as the subsequent flank march, 
had to be executed in the face of the Vizier’s army. 
General Diebitsch had judged the state of affairs 
correetly, and quickly made up his mind to act on 
the offensive. The preparations for the battle 
were boldly and well arranged, and the Vizier 
found himself placed in an unfavourable strategical 
position. Much cannot be said for the conduct of 
the battle, and General Ostroschenko appears to 
have been sacrificed without sufficient cause. 

‘‘The question is forced upon us, what would 
have been the issue of the campaign had Reschid 
Mokammed either omitted his second offensive 
operation altogether, or, informed in due time of 
the advance of the Russian main army, imme- 
diately retired into his fortified camp? It is certain 
that General Diebitsch would not have invested 
the place again as he did in the previous campaign. 
A regular assault would have been equally ineffec- 
tual, and thg strategical importance of Shumla 
would have been as great as in the previous cam- 
paign. After the fall of Silistria, the Russians 
could have placed 20,000 men before Shumla to 
keep the corps of the Grand Vizier in check: but 
whether under such circumstances they would 
have ventured—basing their operations upon Varna 
and Sizeboli—to cross the Balkan with at most 
20,000 men, is a question we are unable to decide. 

‘The very wreck of an army in Shumla detained 
the Russians for five weeks under the walls of that 
fortress—a delay entirely owing to the numerical 
weakness of the Russians, which forced them to 
wait for the corps occupied in the siege of Silistria. 

“The passage of the Balkan was in fact only 
effected by one route, as the 7th corps advanced 
from Képrikoi by Podbaschi to join the 6th and 
2nd corps. Nine days after quitting Shumla the 
Russian army was united on the southern side of 
the mountains, not far from Aidos. The Turks 
had not defended the mountain-passes, the stand 
they made at Kamtchik and Nadir was feeble and 
desultory. This by no means lessens the merit 
and reputation of General Diebitsch. For when 
he boldly undertook with a weak army to penetrate 
into the heart of the Ottoman empire, he could 
not have foreseen that the Turks would offer so 
feeble an opposition. Until this period in the 
campaign, the Turks had fought well on all occa- 
sions. But frem this time the demoralisation of 
the Turks, and the certainty of victory in the open 
field, freed the Russians from the necessity of any 
strategical combinations beyond the care of provi- 
sioning the army. It was only before the walls of 
some large Turkish town that the success of the 
Russians could end.” 

The event indicated in these last words has 
been strikingly illustrated in the present war 
in the case of Silistria, the check of the Rus- 
sians before the walls of which has given a 
new aspect to the war on the Danube. Major 
Moltke has the credit of having suggested 
additional defences, the importance of which 
has been proved during the recent siege. 
After the conclusion of the former war he 
described the condition of Silistria thus :— 

‘¢ Silistria—which was held by the Russians till 
the end of 1835, until the 11} millions of ducats, 
the sum levied upon the Turks as compensation 
for the war, had been paid—was not razed, but 
the breaches in the walls remained unrepaired. 
The iuhabitants have almost all disappeared, and 
the interior of the town is desolate; while towards 
the east, immediately in front of the walls, the im- 
portant suburb of Wolna has sprung up, which 
would much impede the defence of the town. 
Silistria can be turned into a good fortress only by 
the erection of four strong detached forts on the 
heights to the south, and by a téte du pont to the 
north: for the former the Turks have no money, 
and the latter is contrary to existing treaties.” 

Happily the works suggested by the Prus- 
sian officer were completed before the Rus- 
sians attacked the place this year. For the 
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attack by an army, some valuable suggestions 
are also given. But many of the remarks of 
Major Moltke, on the defences and the dangers 
of the Turkish territory, are happily rendered 
needless, through the altered political position 
of the Western States of Europe, and the 
Russians being deprived of the command of 
the Black Sea. In the Appendix some details 
are given of the terrible calamities from cli- 
mate and disease which the invading army 
suffered during the campaigns of 1828-29. 
More than half of the Russians who entered 
the Principalities perished either in the field 
or in the hospitals. From May in the former 
year to February 1829, the number of sick 
was returned at no fewer than 200,108. 
Taking the whole force at 100,000, every man 
was on an average twice on the sick-list, and 
the deaths were at least 82,000. Later in the 
year 1829 the plague carried off vast numbers, 
and it was only a fragment of the army that 
at last reached Adrianople. The weakness of 
the invaders was unknown to the Turkish 
authorities, otherwise the resistance would 
have been maintained, and the unfavourable 
peace would never have been concluded. 
arious maps and plans appended to the 
volume illustrate the operations described in 
the text. 

Dr. Hamel’s book relates éo earlier periods 
of Russian history, being a narrative of the 
voyages and travels of enterprising discover- 
ers and explorers in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The author came to this 
country in the train of the Emperor Alex- 
ander in 1814, and the researches, of which 
this volume presents the results, were con- 
ducted in the Bodleian and Ashmolean 
libraries, as well as in the public archives at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. He has col- 
lected much important information connected 
with the history of the northern portion of 
the Russian empire. 

Captain Cole’s account of ‘Russia and the 
Russians’ is — historical, being a sketch 
of the progress of the empire, and of its en- 
croachments on surrounding countries, since 
the time of the Empress Catherine. This 
work also contains remarks on the probable 
results of the invasion of the Crimea by the 
allies :— 

‘*The seaward fortifications of the great Russian 
naval emporium and arsenal, Sebastopol, are for- 
midable as far as regards the number of guns and 
the position of the batteries. Colonel Chesney, no 
mean authority, is decidedly of opinion that Sebas- 
topol is safeagainst an attack by the combined fleets. 
According to a plan just published from a Russian 
survey of 1836, enlarged by Mr. J. C. Jones, 
second master of H.M.S. Retribution, there are 
722 guns of heavy calibre in forts and batteries, 
without reckoning the broadsides of the men-of-war, 
which could all be so placed as to be brought to 
bear on the entrance of the harbour. This mouth, 
where the Retribution first anchored, is little more 
than half-a-mile in breadth. Marshal Mar- 
mont and Mr. Oliphant differ materially in their 
estimate of the extent of the fortifications of Sebas- 
topol; and although, in the abstract, a military 
opinion is to be preferred on a purely military point, 
the English traveller having visited the place very 
recently, while the inspection of the French Mar- 
shal dates back nearly twenty years, we must 
compare the two accounts ceteris paribus, and judge 
accordingly.” 

After quoting Mr. Oliphant’s account of 
the fortifications, and reviewing the instances 
in modern warfare of successful attacks by 
fleets on fortified towns, Copenhagen, Algiers, 
Acre, and St. Juan de Ulloa, Gantain Cole 
quotes many more examples of such attacks 


‘It would be neither safe nor wise to act on the 

supposed insufficiency of the batteries of Sebastopol. 

The experment might end in the disagreeable result 
of ‘catching a Tartar.’ There is not the slightest 
occasion to be in a hurry, to damage our ships or 
to run them heedlessly against stone walls. A few 
weeks will place at our disposal ample means to 
invest Sebastopol by land, when four-and-twenty 
hours will settle the business, -, . as 

‘* English sailors can do anything; and, in all 
human probability, would force their way into the 
inner harbour of Sebastopol, and destroy the Rus- 
sian fleet at anchor ; but two or three ships might 
be sunk, others disabled, and many valuable lives 
would certainly be thrown away in fighting against 
chances which we should thus volunteer to throw 
into the opposite scale. Twenty thousand men 
lauded at Balaclava, within a short march, attended 
by a train of artillery and a sufficient supply of 
siege implements, not forgetting a few rockets 
(while the fleet blockades the mouth of the harbour), 
would reduce the business to a calculation of hours, 
without sending our brave tars to run the gauntlet 
through an enfilade of batteries, before they can 
get within arm’s length of enemies, who will think 
many times before they dare to face them in open 
combat. The most satisfactory triumph is that 
which achieves the greatest result with the smallest 
amount of loss. The Crimea can be taken in the 
regular way ; and once in our possession, the teeth 
of Russia are effectually drawn. We are not now 
pushed for time, but our foe is. Every hour 
adds to the strength of the allies and the confidence 
of Turkey.” 


We trust that some prudence will be dis- 
played by the English and French in trying 
to gain possession of places of vast strength, 
attempts to take which by assault might be 
attended with disastrous results. The capi- 
tulation of Admiral Cronstedt, the commander 
of Sweaborg, has been generally ascribed to 
treachery ; but the writer of this work takes 
a more ‘doeabile view of his character, and 
makes excuses for his surrendering the place 
on account of the unfinished state of the 
works, the small force disposable for the de- 
fence, the want of sheltered magazines and 
habitable casemates, and the risk of losing 
the fleet and stores by the enemy’s fire. The 
strength of Sweaborg is very different since 
it — from Swedish into Russian hands, 
and the wisdom of Sir Charles Napier in con- 
fining his hostility chiefly to blockades is 
apparent. To Cronstadt the same remark is 
still more applicable. 








NOTICES. 


Miracles and Science. By Edward Strachey, 
author of ‘Hebrew Politics in the Times of 
Sargon and Sennacherib.” Longman and Co, 

Mr. Strachey has written some things that are 

good on the subject of miracles; and the professed 

object of his treatise is to show that the deepest 
researches of science will confirm the faith of the 

Christian. But there is manifested™a disposi- 

tion too readily to give up received beliefs as to the 

reality of many of the miracles reported in Scrip- 
ture; in order to meet the objections of sceptics. 

The Old Testament writers are’ too much repre- 

sented as dealing in the language of poetic hyper- 

bole and popular tradition, in their account of 
events which ordinary readers take for historical 
narratives. Of some incidents, deemed miraculous 
in remote ages of the world, modern science may 
offer plausible and probable explanations, but there 
are many other of the Old Testament miracles that 
cannot be referred to the ordinary laws of na- 
ture. Mr. Strachey need not be afraid to take his 
stand on good, scientific, and philosophical ground 
in defending the reality of these miracles. Hume’s 
argument on the subject is not now considered of 
much weight. He maintained that no amount of 





being ynsuccessful, and remarks :- 


rable testimony could avail against man’s inva- 


riable experience of the regularity of the laws of 








nature. As he thus put the probability, it wag 
‘any given number against infinity.’ But the inys. 
riable order of nature’s sequences is falsely assumed, 
Naturalists know that new species of animals haveat 
various times been called into existence ; and even 
without entering into details, the fact of the cre. 
tion of the world implies miraculous interference, 
or else the sceptic is driven to believe in the eter. 
nity of matter as it now appears. One miracle, 
such as the origin of new species of organized life, 
as revealed by geology, destroys the whole weight of 
Hime’s argument. The testimony for a miracle 
is no longer pitched against infinite improbability, 
but only against a very limited experience and 0 
servation of nature’s laws, science, at the same 
time, testifying (independently altogether of the 
judgments either of natural theology or the Christian 
religion) that these laws have been interrupted at 
various times. The question, then, is open as to 
the probability of their having been interrupted in 
connexion with the events pertaining to tke monl 
government of this world. If miracles occured 
during the times when the earth was merely pre 
paring for man’s habitation, they may have alo 
occurred during the period when the great events 
of which the sacred scriptures treat were being 
enacted. We fear that lax views as to the inspira 
tion of the Old Testament writers, in regard to the 
matter as well as the spirit of their works, have 
induced Mr. Strachey to be needlessly facile in 
giving up the defence of the Jewish miracles, 


The Divine Drama of History and Civilization, 
By the Rey. James Smith, M.A, Chapman and 
Hall. 

Tue execution of this work is scarcely com 
mensurate with the ambition of its design. Mr. 
Smith attempts to give a view of universal 
history according to the methodical rules of dra 
matic art,—the rules of human composition being 
represented as derived from a divine archetype, 
in which the great drama of Providence appears 
in a fixed and systematic form. Much fanciful 
use is made of pentalogues and trilogues, and the 
author attempts to group all events under five great 
acts, with subordinate scenes. Many striking his 
torical facts are introduced in the course of the 
work, and some of the writer's comments are ap- 
propriate; but with regard to the plan of the whole 
work, as a philosophy of history, we think ¢hat 
Mr. Smith has been carried away by a hobby of 
imagination into wild strangeness and extrave 
gance. There is too much, also, of the cant of the 
day, in the frequent reference to ‘the mission af 
this and the other person and system. Asan onli 
nary specimen of the style of the book, let the 
reader make what he can of the following passage: 
—‘‘The new trilogue of the west is the new 
theatre of civilization, as the trilogue of the east 
was of the old, and Rome in the first of the new, 
as it was the last of the old; and it has become 
the new trilogue what Palestine was to the first 
trilogue, with this difference,—that having the 
association or multiplying feminine principle of the 
gospel Hebrew mission, it has the proselytising 
spirit in great perfection, attended with great sue 
cess within its own imperial diocese. The Hebrew 
idea is revived in Rome, but no longer a simple,— 
itis a compound ; woman is in it, but yet not free, 
It has been forcibly made up of three simple m* 
sions of the old world.” What Milton says of 
vanity of the speculations of the old astronomer 
as viewed by the ‘‘Heavenly Power,” may be ap 
plied to these historical cycles and epicycles, scene 
and acts. 


The Voice of owr Exiles ; or, Stray Leaves from$ 
Convict Shap Edited by Daniel Ritchie, Eat 
Surg. R.N. W.S. Orr and Co. — df 

Tue Editor of this volume accompanied 4 as 

convicts from this country to Van Diemen § 1 

in 1852, as surgeon-superintendent of the Peston 

Bomanjee transport-ship. There were — 

hundred prisoners, of a class who had ae 

robationary discipline at home, and by ne a 

Coeur were entitled to tickets of leave m eal 

lony. Good discipline was maintained on 

and Mr, Ritchie most zealously and 
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—_—_ 
attended to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the convicts as well as to their physical comforts. 
Among other schemes for employing them usefully 
a weekly journal was started, the contributions 
being by prisoners. A selection of the papers is 
here published, the perusal of which affords most 
gratifying proofs of the satisfactory results that 
attended the benevolent efforts of Mr. Ritchie and 
his coadjutor, Mr. Irwin, the schoolmaster, for 
the good of the prisoners under their charge. It 
is also gratifying to find the editor adding, that from 
latest inquiries in the colony, the good impressions 
formed during the voyage have not proved mere 
passing influences, but that the people of the Pes- 
tonjee Bomanjee have generally distinguished them- 
selves by their exemplary conduct. 








SUMMARY. 


Tue fourth volume of Gibbon’s Rome, with Vario- 
rum Notes, is published in Bohn’s Series of British 
Classics (H. G. Bohn), bringing the history down 
tothe close of the sixth century. The editor’s notes 
are occasionally useful and appropriate, but the 
chief advantage of the edition lies in the selections 
from the works of Guizot, Wenk, and other foreign 
writers who have illustrated the historian’s text. 
In the Scientific Library, the first of two volumes 
appears, The History of Magic, by Joseph 
Ennemoser, translated from the German by 
William Howitt, with an appendix selected by 
Mary Howitt, containing remarkable stories on 
apparitions, dreams, divination, table-turning, 
spirit-rapping, and other subjects on the border- 
land between science and popular superstition. On 
the literature and history of magic, this work con- 
tains a great deal of curious and interesting matter. 
In the Antiquarian Library the third volume is 
published of Matthew Paris's English History, from 
1235 to 12738, translated from the Latin by the Rev. 
J, A. Giles, A general index to Matthew Paris 
and Roger of Wendover is appended to this volume. 
The last volume in the Philological Library (H. 
G. Bohn) is a treatise on Logic; or, the Science 
of Inference, by Joseph Devey, which contains an 
elaborate and systematic view of the principles of 
evidence, and an account of the various methods 
of inference. Much of the work is professedly a 
compilation from standard works on the subject, 
and Mr. Devey has succeeded in preparing a com- 
prehensive and useful manual of logic. 

A volume of much interest, not only to medical 
men but to general readers, is entitled Sudden Death, 
by A, B. Granville, M.D. (Churchill), in which the 
circumstances and causes of sudden death are de- 
scribed, and various comments added, in which use- 
ful warnings of a moral and religious tendency are 
introduced, as well as considerations on the sani- 
tary and medical aspects of the subject in hand. 
The Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity, by Forbes 
Winslow, M.D. (Churchill), contain the results of 
the observations and experience of the highest 
medical authority on this subject at the present 
day, The psychological as well as medical study 
a diseases will be materially aided by this 

ork, 

A Handbook to the Peak of Derbyshire and to 
the Bucton Mineral Waters, in 1854, by William 
Henry Robertson, M.D. (Bradbury and Evans), 
forms a complete guide-book to the localities, and 
contains much miscellaneous matter, medical, 
scientific, and descriptive, which renders the work 
structive and pleasant for perusal, apart from 
its use as a handbook to the district. A catalogue 
of plants growing in the neighbourhood of Buxton, 
by Miss Hawkins, and other supplementary matters, 
_ to the value of the volume. A Biographical 
Sketch of the Swedish Poet and Gymnasiarch, Peter 
Heury Ling, by Augustus Georgii (Baillitre), con- 

8 @ memoir of Ling, and a treatise on the 
subjects to which he chiefly devoted his labours. 

r name will be remembered less by his literary 
eorts than by his successful exertions in causing 
Greater attention to be paid to physical health in 
be Va of popular education in his own country 
pi Continent generally, In what his biogra- 

w calls wathetic gymnastics his poetic tempera- 











ment found a suitable and useful field of practical 
development. 

new edition is issued of Parkes’ Chemical 
Catechism, in Scott’s Series of First Books in 
Science (Adam Scott). Additions to Mr. Parkes’ 
catechism are made by William Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Dublin. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Atkinson (W.) on the Church, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Bogue’s Belgium and the Rhine, illustrated, square cloth, 6s. 

Switzerland and Savoy, cloth, 6s. 
Brown on some Diseases of Women, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Carson’s (Rev. A.) Works, Vol, 3, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Chambers’ Educational Course: Key to Latin Exercises, 2s, 
Clarke’s (A. W.) Disease of the Lungs, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cockle’s Clinical Handbook of Auscultation, post 8vo, 5s. 
Colquhoun’s (Lady) Memoir, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Dick’s (J. G.) Christian Beneficence, 2nd edition, 12mo, 2s, 
Family Prayers by Author of “ Faithful Promiser,” 3s, 6d, 
Granville (A. B.) on Sudden Death, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Handbook of North Germany (Murray’s), new edition, 9s, 

France, 5th edition, cloth, 9s. 

Hannay’s (J.) Satire and Satirists, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Hastings on Consumption, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Haydon’s (G. H.) Australian Emigrant, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
Hunter’s (H.) Last Scenes, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 

(Rev. J.) Founders of New Plymouth, 8vo, 8s. 
Jay’s (Rev. W.) Final Discourses, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Kelly’s Handbook of Homeopathic Practice, 2nd edition, 2s, 
Mason on the Use of Dancing Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Neale’s (A.) Biblical Sketches and Hymns, post 8yo, 10s. 6d, 
Philpot’s (Rev. B.) Ruth, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Pulpit, Vol. 65, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Snape’s (Rev, A. W.) Great Adversary, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Stebbing’s Helps to Reading the Four Gospels, 8vo, 8s, 
Stories on Proverbs, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 
Stowe’s Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 2 vols., 12s, 
Struggles for Life, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d, 
Struther’s Anatomical aud Physiological Observations, 5s. 
Sunday Services at Home, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Taylor’s Indications of the Creator, &c., 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Traveller’s Library, Part 64: M‘Culloch’s Russia & Turkey, ls, 
Tudor’s (O, D.) Charitable Trusts Act, post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
Wace’s Chronicles of the Norman Conquest, 15s, 
Walker’s (W. S.) Shakspeare’s Versification, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 
Wilberforce on the Holy Communion, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Wilkins’s (Rev. H. M.) Notes for Latin Lyrics, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 
Winslow’s (Dr. F.) Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity, 8vo, 5s, 
Yearsley on Deafness, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 








THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


THE meeting of this renowned body which has 
just been held, after ten years’ peregrination in dif- 
ferent towns in England, at Cambridge, concluded 
on Wednesday with much satisfaction to the anti- 
quarians assembled. The business of the Institute 
commenced, as we stated briefly last week, with an 
interchange of compliments and addresses in the 
Town Hall between the President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, and the Cambridge Mayor and Vice- 
Chancellor, and an introductory discourse on the 
principal Greek and Roman remains in the posses- 
sion of the University, by the Disney Professor. 
Trinity College, said the Professor, contained se- 
veral important Greek inscriptions upon marble. 
The principal of these, brought from Athens in 
1739, by the Earl of Sandwich, was well known to 
antiquarians as the Sandwich Marble. It contains 
a list of contributions to the expenses incurred by 
the expedition for the lustration of the Island of 
Delos, in the 3rd year of the 88th Olympiad. 
Another is a decree made at Ilium, and was brought 
from Sigeum in 1766, by Mr. Edward Wortley 
Montague. In the vestibule of the Public Library 
are certain inscriptions and pieces of sculpture, the 
principal part of which were brought to England 
by Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke. One of these in- 
scriptions, which was brought from the Troad, was 
believed by Porson to be nearly as old as the Ar- 
chonship of Eucleides, the era at which a well- 
known change took place in Greek Paleography, 
about 403 B.o. Another inscription is a sepulchral 
one, brought from Athens, to the memory of a cer- 
tain Eucleides of Hermione. One of the most re- 
markable of Dr. Clarke’s marbles is a mutilated 
statue of Pan, which was found in a garden close 
by the grotto sacred to Pan and Apollo, below the 
Acropolis of Athens. As itis known that a statue 
of Pan was dedicated by Miltiades, in gratitude 
for the services supposed to have been rendered by 
him in the battle of Marathon, and as this statue is 


of a style of art corresponding to that date, it is by 





no means improbable that this may be the identical 
figure dedicated by Miltiades, upon which Simonides 
wrote an émvypaypa which is nowextant. The 
Malcolm Sarcophagus, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
—described by Mr. Pashley, in his travels in Crete, 
and afterwards brought to England by Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, and presented to the museum in 1834,— 
is too well known to requiredescription. The sub- 
ject—which seems to be the return of Bacchus 
from India—is treated in a manner spirited and 
original. The date of its workmanship is fixed by 
Dr. Waagen in the last half of the second century 
of the Christian era. Certain Greek inscriptions 
recently presented to the University, at the sugges- 
tion of Colonel Leake, by Captain Spratt, the com- 
mander of one of her Majesty's surveying ships sta- 
tioned on the coast of Greece. Three of these were 
discovered by him in the island of Crete, and one 
of those three is of very early date, the inscription 
being read from the right hand to the left. But the 
most interesting and valuable of Captain Spratt’s 
marbles is an inscribed slab from the Troad. 

Mr. Cooper, the Town-Clerk of Cambridge, then 
read a paper ‘On the Ancient Houses of the King 
at Royston and Newmarket.’ It related to two 
hunting houses of James I., and was interspersed 
with curious notes of the royal expenditure, &c. 

On Wednesday the Prince Chancellor visited the 
Institute, and after a short lecture from Dr. Guest, 
‘On the great Boundary Dykes of Cambridge- 
shire,’ the meeting was principally occupied with 
a discourse from Professor Willis ‘On the Colle- 
giate and other Buildings of Cambridge,’ illus- 
trated with diagrams. Cambridge, said the Pro- 
fessor, presented examples of various styles ot 
architecture ranging from the 13th century to the 
present day. The most ancient history of colle- 
giate buildings in Cambridge was that of Dr. 
Caius, of the time of Elizabeth, who left a plan of 
the university, together with an account of the 
origin of the colleges and of their then condition. 
The next authority was Logan, who, in 1688, pro- 
duced a volume of folio plates representing bird’s- 
eye views of the various colleges and public build- 
ings; and it was curious to observe, on comparing 
the present structures with these, how they had 
been altered in places by repairs and additions of 
the style of after centuries. The Professor exhi- 
bited these different styles on his diagrams by dif- 
ferent tints, one tint representing the buildings 
erected between the time of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, another between that of Elizabeth and 
Charles I., and another between the time of 
Charles I. and the present. Professor Willis then 
drew a comparison between the arrangements and 
mode of living of the University and that of the 
old Benedictine Monastery, and, referring to Ox- 
ford, he explained the succession in which the 
colleges were established in one and the other city. 
The Professor's discourse was listened to, from 
its local interest, with great attention, and excited 
frequent applause. In the afternoon Professor 
Willis accompanied some of the members to Jesus 
College, and pointed out some of the peculiarities 
of style and structure mentioned in his lecture. 

In the section of Antiquities papers were read by 
the President, the Hon. ®. Neville, ‘ On the An- 
tiquities of the Earlier Periods in Cambridgeshire 
and the Northern Parts of Essex; and by the 
Hon. and Rev. S. Best, ‘On some Recent Disco- 
veries of a Roman Station and Pavement at Ab- 
botts Ann, near Andover.’ In the History section, 
presided over by the Very Rev. Dean Milman, 
papers were read by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, 
‘ On the Parliaments of Cambridge ;’ and by Mr. 
Hardwick, ‘On Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of 
Gloucester, charged with Sorcery.’ The last 
communication was founded on a poem supposed 
to be written by John Lydgate, monk of Bury, 
and embodied a great deal of curious information 
on the practice of sorcery. In the evening of 
Wednesday a Conversazione was held in the Town 
Hall, and papers were read by Mr. Freeman, ‘ On 
Wisbeach Church ;’ and by Mr. Norris Deck, ‘On 
Rebuses, or the Singular-Name Devices so exten- 
sively used in the Middle Ages. “The latter com- 
munication excitedmuch amusementand discussion, 
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After showing that rebuses were employed as 
early as the days of the Roman Commonwealth, 
and also by the early Christians in the catacombs 
of Rome, Mr. Deck proceeded to mention those 
now remaining in England, commencing at Cam- 
bridge with the well-known device of Bishop 
Alcock, at Jesus College—a cock and a globe: 
Lady Margaret's, at St. John’s and Christ’s Col- 
leges—a daisy (Fr. Marguerite); Bishop Fisher's 
—a fish with an ear of wheat in its mouth; Ash- 
ton—an ash tree growing out of a tun: Keyton— 
a key and a tun: and the seal of Dr. Robert 
Woodlark, founder of St. Catherine’s Hall—a 
woodlark with the word ‘‘ Roberti” above it. He 
then mentioned several remaining at Oxford, show- 
ing that the sister University is richer than we are 
In these divices; and afterwards adduced examples 
of a large number remaining in the architec- 
tural decorations of our Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Churches, such as Ramridge, Islip, Silkstede, 
Goldstone, Winchcomb, Nailheart, and others, far 
too numerous for our limits. He then noticed the 
rebuses remaining on seals personal and municipal, 
mentioning, among many others, our own borough 
seal, the river Cam flowing through a bridge, and 
the very curious instance of Saffron Walden— 
three sprigs of Saffron surrounded by a fortified 
wall, saffron walled-in. Mr. Deck then called at- 
tention to the whimsical name-divices adopted by 
the early printers; and concluded by urging upon 
those of the present day, though they no longer 
nsed these curious rebuses of our ancestors, to emu- 
late them in following the true principles of beauty 
and taste, of which they have left us so many 
noble examples. 

On Thursday the Sections of Antiquities and 
Architecture met, and three papers were read in 
each. In the first, Lord Talbot de Malahide read 
a communication ‘On Celtic Remains in Ireland,’ 
In the railway cutting between Limerick and En- 
nis, a number of collars and bracelets of gold were 
found, the chief of which his lordship had brought 
and submitted for examination. A description of 
them had been prepared by Dr. Todd, of Dublin, 
and presented to the Royal Irish Academy. 

The next paper was by Mr. Westmacott, R.A., 
‘On Colouring Statues,’ against which, we were 
glad to see, he entered a protest. 

In the Architectural Section, papers were read 
by Mr. Venables, ‘On the Church of Great St. 
Mary, Cambridge ;’ by the Rev. John Hailstone, 
‘On Anglesey Abbey,’ which a party of sixty after- 
wards visited ; and by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, ‘On 
the Architecture of the North East of Germany.’ 
At the evening meeting of Thursday, which was 
not very fully attended, communications were pre- 
sented by Mr. Freeman, ‘On a Tumulus at Uley- 
berg, near Dursley ;’ ‘On the Roman Altars at 
Trinity College,’ by Mr. Collingwood Bruce ; 
and by the Rev. Lee Warner, ‘ On certain Illustra- 
tions of Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk, existing in 
the University of Cambridge.’ 

Friday was devoted toan excursion to Bury St. 
Edmunds, at the invitation of the members of the 
Suffolk Archzological Institute. The visitors were 
received in the Town Hall by the President, 
Lord A. Hervey, who described the principal 
antiquarian features of the locality, and the com- 
pany set out on tours of exploration to the Gates, 
Bridges, Churches, Refectories, and Towers of the 
City, and from thence to West Stow Hall, to Hen- 
grave Hall, and to Risby and Little Saxham 
Churches. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


DurinG the recess of the Learned Societies, to 
the reports of whose proceedings we are accustomed 
to devote many of our columns, our paper will be 
limited occasionally to sixteen pages. As there 
are fewer new publications, too, at this season of 
the year, less space is required for advertisements, 
and there is altogether less going forward in the 
literary world. 

The Crystal Palace Company have announced a 
meeting for Thursday next, with the view of 


the accomplishment of Sunday opening. Public 
opinion is too strong in favour of Sabbath repose, 
and the enjoyment of rational recreation nearer 
home, to move the broad question of. shilling 
excursions ; so it has been determined to propose to 
the shareholders whether it would be acceptable to 
them to have for themselves admission to the 
Crystal Palace, ‘‘at times when the public are not 
admitted by any money payments.” Could it be 
shown that the members of the Crystal Palace 
Company are a respectable and orderly body, elected 
strictly by ballot, as in the case of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, we should entertain less objection to 
the privilege. As we have already hinted, it is not 
so much the use as the abuse of the privilege that 
we object to; and the shareholders may be an 
exceedingly numerous and miscellaneous public, 
giving to society no guarantee whatever that the 
Sabbath will be respected. Believing, therefore, 
that the real object of the Crystal Palace Company 
in making this proposal is to get the wedge 
‘‘driven in afterwards to the head,” and so get in 
the people at large at a shilling a head for feasting 
and revelry, we yet trust that it will be withdrawn. 
The question has been well replied to by Mr. 
Baines in a second letter to Mr. Oliveira, which it 
is unnecessary to quote here as it has appeared in 
the leading morning papers. As an example of 
the transparency of the arguments in favour of 
Sunday opening, we may notice the following. 
Mr. Oliveira affirms in his letter that the opening 
of Kew Gardens to the public on Sundays has had 
the effect of increasing the number of visitors to 
those Gardens from 9174 in 1841, to 331,210 in 
1853. It is true that the number of visitors has 
so increased, but the increase has arisen gradually 
year by year, owing to the attractions and general 
popularity of the establishment. It was not until 
last year that Kew Gardens were opened to the 
public, so that it has had little or nothing to do 
with it. On last Sunday evening a van of Sabbath 
revellers passed us on their return from Hampton 
Court, singing ‘God save the Queen,’ not with 
the reverence of a hymn, but with the boisterous 
jollity of a crew under the popular glorious excite- 
ment of ‘social relaxation.’ 

The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
are making preparations, at Liverpool, for a grand 
evening entertainment to the British Association, 
during their visit in September. They propose to 
give a soirée in the largest rooms procurable in the 
town, at which the whole of the Faussett Collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon and British Antiquities will 
be laid out. They have been lent by Mr. Mayer 
for that purpose, he being honorary curator, and 
one of the founders of the Historic Society; and it 
is expected that numerous other objects of a simi- 
lar kind will be lent by their possessors for the same 
purpose. Mr. Thomas Wright has promised to 
read a paper on the occasion specially descriptive of 
the objects, and of their value as illustrative of the 
arts, wealth, manners, &c., of our forefathers. The 
paper will belong to the division of Ethnology; but 
no ordinary section-room would afford accommo- 
dation for the display of objects and illustrations, 
and for the large number of ladies and gentlemen 
who would desire to be present. 

It is known that M. Andersson, a young Swedish 
naturalist and traveller, is making explorations in 
Central Africa. Letters just received from him, 
vid the Cape of Good Hope, announce that he had 
succeeded in reaching the great lake of Nigami. 
He is the first European who has penetrated so far 
from the western coast. His success is the more 
gratifying, as his previous letters, dated 21° 56’ 
north latitude, and 20° 45’ east longitude, the point 
at which Galton in his last voyage was obliged to 
return, represented that his African attendants had 
become most insolent, and had declared that they 
would go no further:—and it being probable that, 
in prosecuting the voyage alone, as it was his firm 
determination to do, he would, like his predeces- 
sors, perish either from the horrible climate, or the 
attacks of savage tribes. 

On Tuesday, June 13, the members of the Cot- 
teswold, Malvern, Woolhope, and Worcestershire 
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in Dean Forest, which was well attended. This 
was the second annual gathering, the clubs hay; 
met last year at Eastnor, near Malvern; and » 
great have been the pleasures and advantages of 
this friendly intercourse, that it will no doubt be 
kept up in future sunsmers with equal spirit. The 
‘*Speech-house,” an inn situate in the centre of 
the forest, formed a convenient place of assemblage, 
The morning rambles of the different groups were 
interesting, and attended with satisfactory results 
except perhaps in the entomological division, with 
which the southern breeze materially interfered, Ip 
the evening proceedings, Mr. John Jones, of Glov- 
cester, read a paper announcing the discovery of 
a new species of Rhynconella in the Cotteswold dis. 
trict, and exhibited a series of specimens, The 
same gentleman also exhibited a rare Echinodem, 
the Arbacia Forbesit. Mr. Atkinson, of Coleford, 
showed several plans and sections of the coal-mines 
in Dean Forest, and Mr. Herbert Mackworth, the 
Government Inspector of Mines, explained various 
contrivances for ventilating mines, and detecting 
the presence of impure gases. A gentleman be 
longing to the Worcester Club stated that two new 
plants had been added to those previously known 
in Britain by Mr. Westcome, of Worcester, during 
the past year, the Potamogeton flabellatus and Carer 
Montana. These clubs are working together in va 
rious ways with considerable success. The Cottes 
wold, Malvern, and Woolhope Clubs have united 
in preparing a chart of limestone plants, one men- 
ber from each club having been specially appointed 
to assist in carrying out the project. Could not 
these interesting associations be started in other 
parts of England? The example of those in que: 
tion, and also of the Tyneside Club, shows that 
when once set afloat, they are not likely to decline 
in utility, or to fail through want of local support, 
and the ground on which they labour is’ available 
only to residents in the respective districts. 
Among the recent additions to the gardens of the 
Zoological Society are two very beautiful and rare 
species of panther, Felis macroscelis, from Assam; 
and we learn that at the next evening meeting for 
scientific business, a most elaborate memoir will be 
read by Professor Owen on the Anatomy of the 
Ant-eater. Having two living specimens of this 
remarkable quadruped at the gardens, the death of 
one of them is less to be regretted on account of 
the valuable contribution its carcase will yield to 
science through the scalpel of Professor Owen. As 
an example of the minuteness with which the dis 
section is being executed, we may remark that the 
Professor was engaged nearly a whole morning m 
the muscles of the tongue. a 
In the last sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres at Paris, a paper was read stating 
that further explorations have been made in the 
subterranean cemetery brought to light about a year 
ago, beneath a vineyard near the Via Appia at 
Rome, and that they have led to the discovery of 
number of tombs, and amongst them of those 
four of the early Popes, and also of a number of 
chapels. On the tombs, and in different parts of 
the cemetery, are inscriptions in Greek. | 
We must not omit to record the gracious act af 
Her Majesty, in attending the Exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick on Saturisy 
last, during the hours allotted to the general ane! 
pany. With the view of reviving the es 
the Society which the ebb of fashion had suffe : 
to diminish, the visit of the Royal Family w% 
allowed to be publicly announced, and the r 
was a very numerous attendance. The show 
fruit and flowers was particularly fine, and the re 
pany had the opportunity of enjoying » dcigit 
promenade in the grounds both of the Society a" 
their friend and patron the Duke of Devonshire. 
The monument to Thomas Hood in Ke 
green Cemetery, for which a subscription “ 
lately formed, is to be inaugurated on Tusa ; 
by an address from the heart and lips of Mr. 
Monckton Milnes. ; 
We see by a Roman newspaper that the 
of Odoacer, the barbarian King of Italy, 
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given ; but it seems that the remains of the de- 
ceased were found intact, and that he was interred 
in armour, part of which was in gold. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for im- 
mediate appearance ‘The Dramatic Works of Miss 
Mitford,’ in 2 vols.; also a new novel by Mrs. 
Trollope, entitled ‘The Life and Adventures of a 
Clever Woman.’ 

We learn with regret from Paris the death of 
M. Raoul Rochette, Member of the institute, and 
for many years Secretary of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Scientific 
Congress of France is to be held at Dijon on the 
10th of next month. 

A Congress of German ornithologists is to be 
held at Gotha on the 20th of next month. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Madam Grisi has 
this week appeared as Leonora, in Donizetti's La 
Favorita. Though this is not one of the parts which 
offers many displays of impassioned acting, or 
yocal effort, there are few operas in which the un- 
rivalled excellence of Madam Grisi, both as an 
actress and asinger, more appears. A quiet depth 
of powerful and tender feeling characterizes the 
part, and the music is expressively suited to the 
subject. Mario’s performance, as Ferdinando, 
was throughout admirable, and the parting scene 
between the lovers was given in a way which we 
may not hope to see again on the lyric stage. The 
part of Baldassaro was taken by Lablache, and is 
in every way adapted to his powers. Apart from 
the mere artistic performance, this representation 
was full of historic interest, and we could under- 
stand better how much the personal influence of the 
dignitaries of the Romish Church sustained and 
extended its power. Lablache looked like one of 
the commanding Templars by whom kings and 
courtiers were overawed. 

At the French Opéra Comique, Auber’s charming 
work, Les Diamans de la Couronne, has this week 
been produced with a success that ‘has led to its 
being retained for several nights of the short occu- 
pancy of St, James’s Theatre by the company from 
the Théatre Lyrique. Madame Marie Cabel’s per- 
formance of La Catarina is excellent, both as to 
vocal and histrionic display. Madame Cherton and 
Madame Anna Thillon herself could not have pro- 
duced greater effect than the French prima donna 
who now sustains the part. The duet which Cata- 
tina sings with Diana (Mdlle. Girard), ‘ Dans les 
défiles des montagnes,’ was beautifully given. Re- 
bolledo, the chief of the coiners, was well enaeted 
byM.Grignon; and the other parts weresufficiently 
sustained, though we would have wished a more 
able tenor than M. Carré as Don Henrique. But 
With such an artiste as Marie Cabel in the chief 
part, this opera was sure of being welcome, with 
its profusion of expressive melody and finely con- 
certed music ; the dramatic interest of M. Scribe’s 
story being also great. 

Intelligence has been received during the past 
week of the death, from cholera, at Mexico, of that 
very charming songstress, Madame Sontag. It is 
stated in the ‘Morning Advertiser’ of Monday, 
that she was about to appear at the opera of that 
city, on the 11th ultimo, in Lucrezia Borgia, when 
she was seized with this dreadful malady, and that 
in less than a week it proved fatal. Madame 
Sontag, or rather, the Countess Rossi, presented 
very early indications of musical genius. She was 
born at Coblentz, on the Rhine, and appeared as a 

when only six years old, at Darmstadt, in an 
opera entitled The Daughter of the Danube. Her 
Musical career in Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris, was 
one of repeated triumphs, and the habitués of our 
own opera know with what pleasure her simple and 
delightful notes have been listened to in London. 

“r manners were characterised by the same sym- 
plicity and pleasing attractiveness as her singing, 
and it is to be regretted that we shall never again 
“joy the high gratification of hearing her. 

_ Our Paris letters contain little theatrical or mu- 
sical news. The opening of the Grand Opera is 
fixed for the 15th of August, under the manage- 
ment of “the government of his Imperial Ma- 
Hy.” Madame Tedesco has seceded from the 
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house, and has got an engagement in Russia, and 
the re-engagement of Madame Stoltz is talked of— 
a thing, however, which seems scarcely probable. 
The Théatre des Variétés continues to bring out 
almost every week some half dozen vaudevilles, but 
they are of not the slightest literary merit, and pass 
away after a few nights, to be heard of no more. 
At the Cirque a splendid military pageant, illus- 
trative of the Eastern war, has been produced. 

The Cologne singers, who were recently in Lon- 
don, have paid a large sum from their earnings to 
the fund for completing the cathedral of Cologne. 

We have not any dramatic novelty in the London 
theatres to note this week, except the production 
on Monday evening, at the Olympic, of a piece, 
Perfect Confidence, in which Mr. Robson displays 
his peculiar talents. The uncomfortable and mis- 
chievous effects of a jealousy, which turns out un- 
reasonable, are cleverly expressed by Mr. Robson 
in this piece; but the representation is too like 
other parts in which he has appeared to call for 
more special notice. Mr. Robson has gradually 
been establishing a solid reputation, and there are 
few now who will not assent to the justness of the 
handsome compliment paid to him in the number 
of the ‘Quarterly Review’ which has just appeared. 
In an article on the present state of the English 
drama the reviewer says:— ‘‘The present stage 
affords an actor who combines passion with 
humour in a remarkable degree, and, in the midst 
of the ludicrous embarrassments of comedy, pre- 
sents us with fervent tragic pathos. No one can 
have witnessed the performances of Mr. F. Robson 
at the Olympic Theatre, without being struck with 
the narrowness of the bounds between sport and 
earnest. His farce has a pathetic depth, a grave 
earnestness, that touch, at one and the same mo- 
ment, the sources of tears and laugiiter. He is 
partly Liston and partly Kean. With less than a 
cubit added to his stature, Mr. Robson would be 
the first Shakspearian actor of the day. It is 
unfortunate both for hirftself and the spectators 
that his physical qualifications are not in better 
accordance with his dramatic genius. He lacks 
presence only to mate Kean in Shylock and Over- 
reach, or Macready in Virginius and Lear. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or Arts.— June 14th.—-Mr. Harry 
Chester, chairman of Council, in the chair. The 
general meeting to receive the report of the council 
on the proceedings of the past year, and the auditor’s 
statement of the receipts and expenditure, was held. 
The report commenced by adverting to the fact 
that the 100th year of the Society’s existence had 
now been brought to a close. It then proceeded 
to give a brief epitome of the papers which have 
been read, and the discussions which have taken 
place at the weekly evening meetings during the 
past session. The subjects dealt with have been 
numerous and important ; many of them being the 
most exciting topics of the day. The session 
opened with a paper on gold-crushing machines. 
This was followed by a very animated discussion 
on the consumption of smoke, when various con- 
trivances applicable to furnaces were described. 
More recently Dr. Arnott, F.R.S., introduced to 
the notice of the Society his smoke-consuming fire- 
grate. In the class of mechanics might also be 
mentioned the discussions on water-meters, and on 
stitching machines. In commercial matters, Dr. 
Royle, F.R.S., had presented an elaborate paper 
on Indian fibres as substitutes for Russian hemp 
and flax, which was rendered all the more valuable 
by the circumstances of the times. It was satis- 
factory to record that this paper had already in- 
duced merchants to send some of the money which 
formerly went to Russia to our own possessions in 
the East. The possibility of introducing the Angora 
goat into the Cape Colony had also been the subject 
of a report to his Royal Highness the president, in 
which were embodied the opinions of all our leading 
brokers and manufacturers importing or using 
Angora goats’ wool. The attention of the Society 
had likewise been called by his excellency the 
governor of Malta to the silkworms of Assam, 





which feed on the leaves of the castor-oil plant, and 
which have lately been successfully introduced into 
Malta and Italy. Of other fibres might be noticed 
the Phormium Tenax or New Zealand flax, which 
hitherto had not been treated and prepared for the 
market according to the improved methods prac- 
tised at home. In matters of art the subject of 
nature-printing claimed special notice, as the 
Society was the first to give publicity to the dis- 
covery made by Dr. Branson, of Sheffield, and 
which had since been so much improved on by 
the Imperial Printing-office at Vienna, and by 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, in London, and 
it had been extended in its application by Mr. 
W. C. Aitken, of Birmingham, who by these 
means ornamented hard metal, and from the metal- 
plates so engraved obtained impressions direct, with- 
out the necessity of going through the indirect me- 
thods practised by the original inventor. Two other 
communications, developing new principles in illus- 
trative art, and which might hereafter lead to im- 
portant results, were then alluded to—the one by 
Dr. Branson, ‘On Soap, as a means of Art,’ and 
the other by Mr. W. Hansen, of Gotha, ‘On an 
electro-magnetic engraving machine.’ Decimal 
coinage had been treated of by Mr. W. Miller, in 
a paper in which he gave a lucid account of our 
currency from the earliest times, concluding by 
advocating the adoption of the pound sterling as 
the limit of a decimal system. The propriety of 
granting patents for inventions formed the subject 
of a strongly and pretty evenly contested discus- 
sion, which originated in Mr. I’. Webster's paper, 
‘On Laws affecting Property in Inventions and 
Designs.’ More recently the question of limited 
and unlimited liability in partnerships had been 
taken up by Mr. R. A. Slaney, late M. P. for Shrews- 
bury, whose views, though supported by some 
speakers, were, it must be confessed, strongly com- 
bated by several eminent commercial men. In 
agriculture, the Society had received Mr. Mechi’s 
third annual balance sheet; and two papers 
on fish manure, or guano, by Mr. J. B. Lawes 
and Mr. Horace Green. The importance of 
a correct system of agricultural statistics was 
brought forward by Mr. Leone Levi, and the 
principle received support from most of those who 
took part in the discussion. The session was 
brought to a close with a paper on ‘Industrial 
Pathology, or the Injuries and Diseases incident 
to Industrial Occupations,’ by Dr. T. K. Cham- 
bers. The report then went on to state that the 
union of institutions continued steadily to increase 
in magnitude and importance. The union now 
numbers 354 institutions of all denominations, 
being an increase of 84 in the year. The forma- 
tion of a trade museum, which had been under- 
taken jointly by the Royal Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and by the Society of Arts, 
had been intrusted to Professor Solly, F.R.S., who 
had been actively engaged during the past year in 
obtaining specimens of animal raw produce, and 
manufactures, that being the department least re- 
presented in any existing institution. The organiz- 
ation of the Universal Educational Exhibition, 
which is to be opened with a conversazione at St. 
Martin’s-hall, by his Royal Highness the President, 
on the evening of the 4th of July, formed the next 
head of the report, and in reference to this the 
council remarked, that they confidently believed it 
would give an immense stimulus to education, as 
well by means of the articles exhibited as by the 
lectures and practical discussions intended to form 
part of the plans. There has been an increase of 
246 in the number of members during the year, 
and the auditors’ annual statement of receipts and 
expenditure showed that the monetary prospects of 
the Society were most satisfactory. 


EntToMoLocicaL.—June 5th.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Captain Hamilton 
presented two boxes of insects collected in Burmah, 
including several new species, of great interest, 
as the produce of a part of India from which very 
little had hitherto been received. There were like- 
wise exhibited some admirable drawings of insect 
transformations, by Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Smith 
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exhibited some Hymenoptera recently taken in 
Scotland by Mr. Foxcroft, including Osmia parie- 
tina, of which the nest was found under a stone, 
and a new species of Andrena. Mr. Janson ex- 
hibited some insects also taken in Scotland by Mr. 
Foxcroft, mentioning some rare Elaters and other 
Coleoptera, and a larva of Polia tincta, from the 
head of which proceed two fungoid excrescences 
about an inch in length, which the captor states 
were green when the caterpillar was alive. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited Drilus flavescens, taken near 
Darenth Wood, on June Ist, and seven species of 
Elachista, ldtely reared from the larva state. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited some cocoons of the 
‘Eria’ silk, which had been forwarded from Malta 
by Dr. Templeton, with the hope that some inquiry 
would be instituted as to the means of unwinding 
them, a process which, from the glutinous nature 
of the silk, had hitherto been one of great difficulty. 
The Chairman said that, very recently, a gentleman 
residing near Geneva had stated to him, ina letter, 
that he had discovered a method of unwinding the 
eocoons of several kinds of hard silk ; and if his 
method should prove successful with those in 
question, it would afford great advantages, for the 
silk was exceedingly durable, and the cultivation 
having been successfully introduced into Malta, 
the supply could be greatly extended if the dif- 
ficulty of preparing the silk from the cocoons were 
overcome. Mr. Boyd exhibited Elachista Treitsch- 
kiella, reared from curious footless larve, which 
mined the leaves of Cornus sanguineus, and after- 
wards formed there from cases in which they 
hybernated. Mr. Westwood read a memoir de- 
scriptive of several new species of Goliah beetles. 


ANTIQUARIES.—June 15th.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
in the chair. Numerous presents of books were 
announced. The Secretary read a copy of the 
Memorial to Lord Palmerston (which appears entire 
in our columns), praying that some account might 
be taken of the sepulchral inscriptions about to be 
removed from the graveyards of the city churches. 
Dr. Lukis was duly admitted a Fellow. Signor 
Bonucci, of Naples, was balloted for, and elected 
a Honorary Member; and Major-General Buckley, 
M.P., Mr. Charles Davis, and Mr. James Ham- 
mersley, were elected Fellows. Mr. Cooper, of 
Marknee Castle, Ireland, exhibited a bronze fibula 
and a silver fibula, the latter of very large size, found 
on his estate by alabourer. The Rev. Thomas Hugo 
exhibited four armille of bronze, said to have been 
found in Bucklersbury. Mr. K. Mackenzie ex- 
hibited a fine example of a Byzantine crystal vase 
which he had purchased at Constantinople. The 
mounting was executed by a French artist. Mr. 
W. Dickinson, of Leamington, exhibited, through 
the Secretary, a very fine example of a Saxon 
fibula of bronze ornamented with vitrified pastes, 
found by a labourer while digging gravel in a field 
near Warwick, with a crystal ball, and the skull 
and other portions of a human skeleton. Mr. 
Charles Warne presented to the Society a neat 
model of the Roman amphitheatre at Dorchester. 
Mr. Edmondstone Montgomerie, in a letter to the 
Secretary, communicated a transcript of a letter 
addressed by James the Second to the Sheriff of 
Stirling, commanding military musters in anticipa- 
tion of the advent of the Prince of Orange, in the 
memorable year 1688. Mr. Montgomerie also ex- 
hibited the original document. Mr. Parker exhibited 
rubbings of inscriptions, recording the consecration 
of churches in the south of France, in further illus- 
tration of his Memoir recently read to the Society. 
Mr. Josiah Goodwin, of Exeter, in a letter to the 
Secretary, communicated an account of the dis- 
covery, at Cowrik, near that city, of a number of 
human skeletons. The interments appeared to be 
of two kinds ;—namely, those in which the bodies 
had been carefully deposited due east and west, and 
those in which they had been consigned to the earth 
in apparent haste and disorder. The latter Mr. 
Goodwin was disposed to consider as the remains of 
the Dutch prisoners who had died of the plague in 
the reign of Charles the Second. This opinion 
appears to have been entertained by medical men 
some years ago, when the excavations at this place 


brought to light the same remains, and by their 
advice the further opening of the ground was then 
discontinued. Mr. Tite read a notice of the 
Roman Pavement discovered on the site of the Excise 
Office in London, of which he exhibited some very 
accurate drawings. Mr. Tite observed that .the 
City authorities had been unjustly censured for the 
neglect of the remains of Roman London, but there 
were in fact few relics which could be properly so 
designated, especially architectural fragments, 
which had never beenfound ; while numerous objects, 
said to have been discovered during the progress of 
excavations in the City, had been falsely appro- 
priated. The Society then adjourned to November. 








VARIETIES. 


The Architectural Musewm.—Dear Mr. Editor : 
T am going to complain to you, hearing that you 
always take the part of the ladies, and feel sure you 
will read my note (though not written on pink 
paper). I paid a visit last Thursday evening to the 
Architectural Museum, Canon-Row, Westminster, 
and was highly delighted with the carving and 
sculpture, but more especially with the beautiful 
collection of casts taken from natural leaves. Of 
course it will be still more interesting when the cata- 
logue is published. But the first words we heard 
on entering the room were these : ‘‘ What! ladies 
come to a place of this kind! I am sure they will 
find nothing here to amuse them.” Now I 
contend that ladies do not always go to public 
places with the entire view of being amused only, 
but also to gather instruction. I see no reason 
why they should not obtain as much information as 
they can on so pleasing a study as architecture. 
The speeches alone were sufficient of themselves to 
afford amusement to any lady with the slightest 
intellect, especially those delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Ruter and Sir Charles Barry, and others, not for- 
getting the chairman, who commenced very tamely, 
but ended most enthusiastically amidst applause.— 
Builder. 

Thorwaldsen.—‘‘ In looking over Mr. Phillips’s 
Portrait Gallery of the Crystal Palace, I see he 
says that Thorwaldsen was born, ‘as he said, at 
Copenhagen; some say in Iceland, some at sea, 
between ;’ and, further on, that ‘his mother was a 
priest’s daughter.’ I believe Thorwaldsen’s mother 
was never in Iceland. His father, Gotskalk Thor- 
waldsen, was born in Iceland, and very early in 
life repaired to Copenhagen, where he married 
Karen Grundlund, who was the daughter of a pro- 
testant clergyman of Jutland. In Russia the lower 
orders of clergy are called Popes, and in Denmark 
Priests; but the word priest in English, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, does not mean 
a protestant clergyman. 

‘¢ A FRIEND OF THE LATE THORWALDSEN.” 








Pe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 

ConTENTS. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
THE DRAMA. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
MELANESIAN AND NEW ZFALAND MISSIONS. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER FAVOURITES. 
LORD LYNDHURST AND THE WAR. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PROCUL O PROFANI. 


oo LITERARY SLOPWORK, in 
PROSE or RHYME. Good reapasBte Prose, in any Quan- 
sity, on any Subject, as per Specification. Ditto Rhyme, equal to 
average Poetry. 
*.” Publishers whose eyes are open should look to this. 
Address “ Hack of All Work,” care of Mr. T. E. Paince, 
Ropewalk, Bristol. 


SION Mer 
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General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib‘es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Test: : Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


On the 19th will be published, a Cheap Edition of 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, 
BY THE AUTHOR on Garver “THE OGILVIES,” &, 
Price 2s. 


Already published, price 2s. each, 


MARY BARTON. 


A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE, 
THE BACHELOR of the ALBANY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FALCON FAMILY.” 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, the Twenty-first Edition, corrected to the present 
time, with maps, &c., price 48. 6d., bound,"y 
( . EOGRAPHY and HISTORY : Selected by 
a lady for the use of her own children. Revised and ang. 
mented by SAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of “ The Treasury of 
Knowledze,” “ The Treasury of Natural History,” &e. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houlston and 
Stoneman ; H. G. Bohn; C. H. Law; Orr and Co.; J. 8. Hodsa; 
Tegg and Co.; Hall and Co.; and Richardson, Brothers, 


PFEEIN *S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
New edition, 12mo, 2s., cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROs. 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo, price Is. 6d., cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH 
—e with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By (. 

Os. 





Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, price 2s., cloth, 
3. PERRIN. — FABLES AMUSANTES. 
Revue et corrigée par C. GROS. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and (o.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; P. 
and J. Rivington; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; J. Hughes; Teg 
and C».; J. Green; and Hall and Co. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with plates, maps, engravings, &. 


bye geet IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-second edition, 12m, 
price 6s., strongly bound in roan. , 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’ 
HISTORY of ROME. Thirtieth edition, 12mo, price 5s 6, 
strongly bound in roan. oe , 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK' 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-sixth edition, 12mo, price 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they hare the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title-page. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. ad 
History of England. 2 vols. 12mo, fourth edition, cloth.... 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. 
History of Greece. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth. 
H story of Rome. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth 
Questions on the Histories. woos 
History of India. 8vo, cloth } 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo,s' it., cloth... § 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo, new edit., cloth 12 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, sixth edition, bound..... 4 
Ovid's Fasti. With notes and introduction. Second edi- 
tion, 8vo, cloth 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of 8 
cursus. Post 8vo, cloth... éocesmaerseveaseete 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, cloth... 
Elementary History of Engiand. 12mo, third edit., bound.. 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo, second edit., bound.. 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, third edition, bound.. 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for privat 
and self-instraction. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAKa LANGUAGEin six —_ 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. In toe ee 
Part I. seventh edition, price 12s., 8vo, = ag thi 
tion, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

*t “introductory” Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted 
the German, containing a rew system of facilitating the ben 
the German Declensions, and rules on the gender of substan! 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly for 
English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 8v0, ae, 
tion, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French Sabstaar 
and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price eh he 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly pee 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN DORFF. 5¥0,; 
edition, price 12s. cloth. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GrEMay sysTEMt 

repared by the author. Price 7s. each, cloth le . 
. Ie is pars en for those who desire to avail themselves 
present method to notice that these are the ooly Eng! " 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any ety the elt 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for thee”. 
dation of the method so strongty recommende 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be ord pri 
ublisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 

r and the author’s signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co.,and Dulau and Co., and 
of any bookseller. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE MODERN READER AND 
SPEAKER. 


ASelection of Poetry and Prose from the Writings of Eminent 
Authors; with Extracts for Recitation, preceded by the Principles 
of Elocution, &e. &c. By DAVID CHARLES BELL, Professor of 
Flocution and English Literature. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 
3a. 6d. 


OUTLINES of MENTAL & MORAL 
SCIENCE, 


Intended for the purposes of General Instruction ; with Lexicon 
ee &c. By DAVID STUART, D.D. Second Edition. 
2s. 6d 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 


Natural and Revealed. By JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D. With Life 
of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Wituiam Firzernaup, A.M. 
$yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN EASY FIRST BOOK FOR THE 
TRANSLATION OF GREEK. 


Ry Rey. ROBERT W. HARTSHORN, A.M., Master of the Ade- 
laide Collegiate School, Delgany. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


COMPENDIUM OF HEBREW 
GRAMMA 


Designed to facilitate the Study of the Language; to which are 
added the FIRST EIGHT PSALMS in HEBREW, &c. By Rev. 
WM. DE BURGH, M.A.,T.C.D. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 7s- 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN IRISH ; 


Or, the Rudiments of that Language brought within the compre- 
hension of the English Reader, without the aid of a Teacher. By 
JOHN O’DALY. Third Edition, enlarged. 1s.; or by post, Is. 4d, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON MECHANICS. 


By ANDREW SEARLE HART, LL.D. Second Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING: 


Its Principle and Practice applied to Arterial and Thorough 
Drainage, Conveyance of Water, &c. &. By JAMES DWYER, 
CE. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


THE CALCULUS of VARIATIONS. 


By the Rev. JOHN H. JELLETT, A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. 
London: Wm. §. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 
: The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extént, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 
Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
Premium to Insure £106 at death. 





Remainder 


: RNS cg acacia 
First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth 
“ of Life. 


| Year. | Year. Year. Year. 








£ 
i 
2 
3 


He 


_ of the Beaune added to Policies to 1851, to which w in 
be added & prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Proyit scale will participate. 


Date of Policy.| 
heats 





Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 





£ 
6926 
2770 
4033 





<u with Tables of B Rates, and full particulars, may be 
ined of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
May of the Agents of the Company. 
OBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
Applications for A ies may be add d to the Secretary’ 
4) ee Buildings’ y to the Secretary 








EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 
Directors. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Chairman. 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Joshua Lock wood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. | Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 

Auditors.—Thomas Allen, Esq. ; James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. 

Physician.—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck St. 
Surgeons.—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; 

‘Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard Street ; 
Messrs. Hanburys and Lloyds, 60, Lombard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises assurance on lives and 
survivorship, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of contingent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 
gage, &. 

This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly proprietary one. The 
assured, on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1853) the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1 400,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £120,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 
pany. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain re- 
strictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income 
as they may devote to assurances on lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
speetuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





UAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REA1l BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 

Tue CuisHotm, Chairman. 

Ricwarp Harttey Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 

Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 

Francis Brodizan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 

Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D, 

John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 

James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 

Henry Lawson, Esq. | Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Poticy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1854, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ex- 
ceeded those effected in any previous year; the number of Policies 
issued being more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
upwards of £7509. It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the cholera took place, the claims arising from deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amount. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unavimously that a Red: ction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium, payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 


Age when} Amount {Annual Prem.| Allowance of |Annual Prem 
Assured. | Assured. joriginally paid) 314 per Cent. | now payable. 


£ se ee 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 | 7517 | 


A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Director. 














14, Waterloo Place, London. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have been 
issued for £2,090,029 with £90,365 of Annual Premiums. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1843 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £1260. 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society's — in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
c. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





O ‘VISITORS TO THE CONTINEN T AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that ‘they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


I AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 
TICKETS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
for the JOURNEY, on payment of Id., 2d., 3d., by inquiring of the 
Booking Clerk at all the principal Stations where they take a 
railway ticket. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 3, Old Broad Street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


i; OWLANDS’ KALYDOR. — An Oriental 


Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 
and minute secretory vessels of the Skin, promotes a healthy tone 
so essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin 
rendered clear and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and $s. 6d. per boitle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, combining the spirituous essences and 
essential properties of the most esteemed and valuable exotic 
flowers and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, wiil find it restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 2°, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


r[\ELESCOPES. —Her Majesty's Royal Letters 


Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powertul and brilliaut Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Teleseope can be seen a person's countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from '6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 1851—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacies. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from al! others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public blies ; the sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 

















NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrheea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope,in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 


Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and a'l Booksellers. 
‘RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness. pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful ‘to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated. — 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price !s. 1$d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price Is. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘Taomas Prorrt, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


}{eLLow AYS OINTMENT and PILLS a 

certain and effectusl REMEDY for DISEASES of the 
SKIN.—Ringworm, scurvy, jaundice, scrofula or king’s evil, sore 
heads, and the most inveterate skin diseases to which the human 
race is subject, cannot be treated with a more certain, safe, and 
speedy remedy for their cure than Holloway's (intment and Pills, 
which act so peculiarly on the constitution, and so effectually pu- 
rify the blood, that those diseases are quickly eradicated from the 
system, and a lasting cure obtained. These sovereign remedies are 
equally efficacious in curing tumours, burns, scalds, glandular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, contracted and stiff 
joints.—Sold by all venpetaaie vendors of medicine, and at the es- 
tablishment of Professor Holloway, 344, Strand, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 


CHARACTERS, By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
Author of “The History of the Girondists.” 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 
“Will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine,”— 
Literary Gazette, 
It, 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. By GEORGE BANCROFT, Corre- 
sponding Member of the French Institute, and of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin. 3 vols, 8vo, 45s, 


IIt. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROM- 


WELL and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By 
M. GUIZOT. Second edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 

“ Every way worthy of the high and European reputation 
which the author has acquired both as a philosopher and a 
statesman,”—John Bull, 

Iv. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


REVOLUTION of 1640 to the DEATH of CHARLES I. 
By M. GUIZOT. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Rendered by ANDREW SCOBLE, Translator of Guizot’s 
“History of Cromwell,” &, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the 
Mediterranean. 8vo, with Plans, 15s. 

“Will no doubt be read with interest both by the civilian 
and the military man. We have nowhere seen the operations 
related in this volume more clearly and pleasantly stated,” 
—Atheneum, 

VI. 


DIARY kept during a YEAR'S 


JOURNEYING and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN 
PERSIA and the Provinces of TURKEY Adjacent to 
the South-West of RUSSIA. By Lieut,-Col, STUART, 
13th Light Infantry. 8vo, 12s, 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA; 


being the History ofthe Commercial Intercourse: be- 
tween the Two Nations. By Dr. HAMEL, 8vo, 14s. 
“This work possesses the peculiar advantage of coming 
from the pen of a Russian, who unwittingly discloses to us 
much of the aggressive and barbarous policy by which the 
rulers of his country were actuated, There is much curious 
and valuable matter which will recommend this work.”— 
Observer. 
vr, 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, Author of “The Latin and 
English Dictionary,” “The Bampton Lectures,” &c, 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


CHARLES the SECOND in the 


CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution to his Biography 
and to the History of his nee. Derived chiefly from 
Original Documents, English and French. By §, 
ELLIOTT HOSKINS, M.D., F.R,S, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


JUST READY. 
HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN 


TURKS, from the FOUNDATION of their EMPIRE to 
the PRESENT TIME. Chiefly Based upon Von 
Hammer. By Professor CREASY, Author of “The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” “The Rise and 
Progress of the English Constitution.” 8vo, uniform 
with “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles,” 


It 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of CHARLES LORD METCALFE, late Gover- 
nor-General of India, Governor of Jamaica,and Governor- 
General of Canada. From Unpublished Letters and 
Journals preserved by his Lordship, his Family, and his 
Friends. By JOHN WILLI KAYE, Author of 
“The History of the War in Afghanistan,” 2 vols, 8vo, 


Ill, 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 


LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. Comprising the 
Restoration in 1815 to the Fall of the Elder Bourbons 
in 1830. By EYRE EVANS CROWE, Author of “The 
History .of France,” “The Greek and the Turk.” 
2 vols, 8vo, [On Tuesday, 


RicwaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


“The ‘Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great 
variety of facts connected with the natural sciences, Even 
the names of all the divisions into which the moderns have 
classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. Add to 
them the names and height of mountains, and names and 
length of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of 
the chemical elements, the amount of population of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the world, the amount of their respective 
taxation per head, &c, &c., and the mere nomenclature seems 
calculated to fill a tolerably large book. All this, and more 
than this, is collected in Mr. Ince’s Outlines, and those not 
accustomed to the art of the author, will wonder how one 


Economist, 
“Well digested outlines, which should be committed to 
everybody’s memory.” —Sharpe’s Magazine, 


small head could carry all he has brought together.”—The | 


— SS 
— 


Price 1s, sewed, or Is, 6d, bound, the 12th Thousand of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


By JAMES GILBERT. 


*,* This Edition has been very much extended and im ad; b l t i 
= improved ; by an enlargement of the size of the page, and 
arrangement of the type, a very great quantity of highly valuable information has ion pet = 4 a 


a 5 ee book, deserving especial attention.” —Fumily 


end, 

“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interest 
and well-arranged information. It would saahe a valu 
present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.” —Atheneun, 

“<A well-digested compendium, or ‘multum in parvo’ of 
useful knowledge.” —Eclectic Review, 

“A vast amount of condensed information.”—The Rambler 

“Contains a considerable amount of information ofa very 
valuable kind, on a variety of subjects, that in ordinary 
routine of education are too much overlooked, an acquaint. 
ance with which is every day becoming more and more in. 
dispensable. They are germs which cannot fail to vegetate 
in the mind, to fructify in the head, and eventually to pro 
; duce a four-fold reward to him who labours in the acquisi 
| tion of them,”—Sunday School Magazine, 








OUTLINES 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS 


Br JAMES 


letterpress is introduced, without any inorease of price, 


“Tn the system of education sufficient regard is not always 
paid to impressing on the pupil’s mind the leading points in 
a branch of study. His memory is confused with a too great 
variety of details. This manual of Mr. Ince’s is well cal- 
culated to counteract this defective method, by affording a 
well-digested outline, which should be carefully committed 
to memory, and afterwards filled up by means of oral in- 
struction or referencé to larger works, Lively chapters 
of historical memoranda, and brief sketches of manners 
and customs, are appropriately introduced. We can cor- 
dially recommend this well-digested manual.” — Sharpe’s 
Magazine. 

“A neat and accurate compendium, and written with per- 
spicuity. The events of each reign are arranged under 
different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive 
view of the whole.” —Atheneum, 

“ A new edition, with improvements, It is alittle ‘ Rapin’ 
in its way, a history condensed into a nutshell; and we feel 
assured will, with its companion works, form the future 
text-books of the young of both sexes. Works intended for 


The 78th Thousand, price only 1s, sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound; (postage free, 4d. extra;) with a very useful 
Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 


DRESSES, &c. 


GILBERT. 


*,* In consequence of the rapidly extended sale and approval of this Work, ev age of the present Edition has be 
carefully extended and much improved, By a judicious enlargement of the width oa te Taek : " e< 


ength of the page, one-third more 


instance we feel inclined to extend the usual limit of our 
remarks in favour of the lucid and well arranged books 
which Mr. Ince has issued for the rising generation, We 
could not forbear a smile on glancing over their contents, at 
the recollection of the sundry fat quartos and huge folios 
through which in boyhood we were obliged to wade for the 
acquijrement of a less amount of information than is here 
preStnted within the space of one hundred and eight pages.” 
—Thé Mirror, 

“This book is not undeserving of the popularity it. has 
obtained: it is full of information, and contains the substance 
of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, and cus 
toms of our ancestors than many works of far larger preten- 
sions.”—The third review of the Atheneum, 

“ A great deal of information in a small compass, and the 
author has availed himself of the latest authoritiés, We 
prefer the form of Outlines to Catechisms, It contributes to 
the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher 
and scholar, Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.” 





the mental culture of the young are sure to meet our ap- 
proval, when properly deserving it; and in the present 





“Both the eg and style are perspicuous; it is admirably 
adapted for what it is intended.”—The Times, 





the groundwork of so many delightful works.”—The Mirror, 


“ A very useful educational work.’—Literary Gazette, 


In 18mo, price 1s, sewed, or 1s, 6d, bound; (postage free, 4d, extra;) the Ere¢nta Enprrioy of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


BROUGHT DOWN’ TO 1854; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &¢., OF THE DIFFERENT 
PERIODS. ; 
Bry JAMES GILBERT. 
* It is embellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in the narration of those romantic events which form 


“ Mr, Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much in a few words,”—French Paper, 





Any Schoolmaster or Mistress not already using these Books, may have a gratuitous 
Specimen Copy of either of them sent postage free, on proper 
application to the Publisher. 





LONDON: JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND NEWSVENDOR. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &e. 





* 
London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
and Edwards, No. 4, Chandus Street, Covent Garden, af 








Garden,—Saturday, July 15, 1854. 
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Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. 
id), and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covet 
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